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MINOR matters of disc = Sing 
Sing are to be settled by the men’s 
January 2—THE SURVEY FOR NEW YEAR’S—I915 ‘| own organization, the Golden Rule Brother- 
hood. The day after Warden Osborne an- 
nounced this home rule policy, the prison 
had its first whole day without a broken 
rule. Page 327, j 
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ORE HUMANE RULES FOR 
SING SING 


In GRANTING thirteen out of 
ifteen requests made by Sing Sing pris- 
yners for special privileges and changes 
n rules, Warden Thomas Mott Os- 
yorne has written a long letter to the 
Solden Rule Brotherhood, the convicts’ 
rganization. Its language, as well as 
ts announcement of reforms, indicates 
road sympathy and the spirit which 
meets men more than half-way. It is 
‘eported that not a single prisoner vio- 
ated a rule of the prison the day after 
he letter was received—the first time in 
he history of the prison when a period 
»f twenty-four hours has elapsed with- 
mut an infraction being noted. 


Among the requests granted are: visi- 
ors allowed on Sundays and _ holidays, 
he warden recognizing that many 
‘riends of prisoners are prevented by 
heir employment from coming on week 
lays; prisoners’ correspondence no long- 
-r restricted to the list furnished by them 
yn arrival; purchase of postage stamps 
vith funds on deposit—heretofore pris- 
yners have had to depend on friends or 
elatives for.stamps; special letters to be 
provided for inmates, whether or_ not 
hey have stamps to their credit, in un- 
isual cases such as men going up for 
yarole or death or when there is serious 
lIness in their families; money received 
y prisoners may be expended whether 
yr not the name and address of the 
ender is known, the warden recognizing 
hat fictitious name and address would 
-vade the former rule anyway; sweaters 
»f prison gray and shoes from outside 
nay be received—this saving money to 
he state as well as promoting the health 
ind comfort of the inmates; no doubling 
ip in cells when it can be avoided, ex- 
rept in cases of father and sons or 
wrothers; dormitory places to be given 
irst to men who are diseased or crip- 
led; lights until 10 instead of 9.30 p. m.; 
ind exhaust fan to remove floating lint 
nd dust in the mattress shop. 

The most important request granted 
nvolves self-discipline. The executive 
ommittee of the brotherhood is to sit 
S a court examining all minor cases of 
iscipline and determining the nature and 
xtent of penalties to be inflicted. Ap- 
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peal to the warden’s court may be made 
either by the inmate whom it is pro- 
posed to discipline or by the prison of- 
ficer appointed by the warden to be pres- 
ent at the hearings. 


The two requests not granted, but 
which are under consideration, are that 
screens be removed from the _ visiting 
room and that Sunday newspapers be 
given to inmates. Obvious objections 
can be made to the former; the latter 
would involve difficulty in distribution 
owing to the bulk of the papers. 


THE CARD 
you think, of me 


And I of you 
On Christmas Day 
At half-past two. 


THE ANSWER 


You ask me to think of you 
On Christmas Day at half-past 

two. 

But there 

two’s 

And which of these should claim 
my dues? 

If I should choose our eastern 
hour, 

And westward look from out my 
tower, 

At half-past two as goes our sun, 

Would you have chosen, half-past 
one? 

Then if I due allowance make, 

And in regard to your dear sake 

Should choose the western half- 
past-two 

How would I know you’d think of 
me 

By eastern 
three? 


SEE no 
prayer 
Except with earnest, thoughtful 
care 
To spend two hours upon the task 


are many _ half-past 


time at  half-past 


way to grant your 


Which is much more than you 
would ask. 
UT I have thought me of a 


way. 

Of you I’m thinking all the day 
And so I’m sure to think of you 
Whene’er it chances half-past two! 


FA. M. 
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PROHIBITION 


A MIRACLE has happened in 
Russia—a miracle that has put bread in 
the cupboards of the poor and fires on 
the hearths, that has lifted a people 
from sullenness and despair to happiness 
and self-respect. 

And the miracle, strangely enough, 
was made possible by Russia’s auto- 
cratic form of government, under which 
the Little Father, by one stroke of the 
pen, prohibited the sale of strong drink 
in any part of the empire. 

Henry W. Hiller, who for thirty-one 
years has spent half of each year in 
Russia managing silver shops for Tif- 
fany and Company of New York, has 
told TuHe-Survey of the wonderful 
change that has taken place. “I had just 
landed in Moscow,” he said. “I felt a 
little chilly and sent out for some rum to 
put in my tea. Not a drop was to be 
had. 

“T hadn’t heard till then of the Ukase, 
but I soon saw the effects of it upon 
the men when I went to the shops. I 
want to say that I never lived through 
a miracle ‘before, but the regeneration 
that I saw there was nothing short of 
miraculous. 

“The Russian peasants speak always 
of ‘Black Monday’, for they usually 
come to work sodden, stupid and de- 
pressed after a day spent in the wine- 
shops. And they’re lucky, too, if they 


A N EYE-WITNESS OF RUSSIA’S 


“don’t miss at least one day through the 


working week for the same reason— 
drink. 

“Now, they come to work cheerful, 
sober; their work has improved incredi- 
bly. And the women—as I met them on 
the streets 'a great burden was gradually 
lifted from me. They ceased coming af- 
ter their husbands’ pay; and as the weeks 
wore on, they and their children began 
to look—well, as if they had had a meal, 
two meals—finally, three meals a day. 

“This is the outward and visible sign 
of the change from a people starving, 
hopeless, inefficient, slaves to drink, to 
a people well-nourished, industrious, 
regenerated. 

“And, mind you, I left Moscow the 
last of October. This was the result 
of less than three months under the new 
regime. 

“The Moscow chief of police was 
jubilant over the almost incredible de- 
crease in crime. ‘My job is fine,’ he said 
genially. ‘There’s comparatively no 
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GETTING DOWN TO EARTH AGAIN 


In spite of war, foot and mouth disease and the close of the open garden 
season, the cost-of-living line for December 1 is only three points above last De- 


cember. 
ago. 


September was twenty-one points higher than the same month a year 
From the Annalist’s chart based on the average wholesale price of twenty~ 


five food commodities representing a theoretical family’s food budget. 


crime. Occasionally a murder—but what 
a change!’ It used to be a common 
thing to see men—and women, too, I am 
sorry to say, lying dead drunk in the 
side streets. You don’t see a drunken 
man now, and women can go about with- 
out being insulted. 

“The Russian peasant is the kindliest 
fellow in the world, but let him get two 
or three drinks of vodka [‘wodky’ Mr. 
Hiller pronounces it] and he’s the devil 
incarnate. When I lived in Siberia I 
had a cook who, was the gentlest sort 
of fellow, ordinarily, but who had been 
‘punished’ five times for murder after 
drinking, and he’d have committed an- 
other if I hadn’t knocked him senseless 
with a log one day. 

“Don’t think,” said Mr. Hiller, “that 
this regeneration came in a moment 
from the Czar or his despots. The Rus- 
sian government gives only where it 
has to. It owns the liquor trade and 
gets from it a yearly revenue of a bil- 
lion dollars. Now the peasant knows 
that his glass of vodka is not good for 
him, and eats up his money and his am- 
bition; but it has a terrible hold on him. 
Years ago a great movement against 
liquor started in some of the outlying 
villages, an expression of resentment 
against a government that traded upon 
the curse of its people. 

“Then came the war. The anti- 
alcohol people said: ‘Now is the time 
to strike; it will help mobilization and 
moreover the Czar will be afraid now 
to refuse us.’ And the Czar had the 
power to accomplish at one stroke what 
some have been working for for years. 

“Do you hear grumbling? Not very 
much. Of course, there are always those 
who think they must drink or die, and 
they did die—some of them, for they 
took to wood-alcohol and even varnish, 
poor fellows, in place of vodka. The 
government, stopped the sale of these 
things for awhile, but the manufacturers 
complained so that the ban was lifted. 

“These cases, however, were few in 
number. As a class, the peasants were 
jubilant over the results of having been 
put beyond the reach of temptation. 
They could not but acknowledge that it 
was a most beneficial thing.” 


Striking confirmatory evidence of Mr. 
Hiller’s observations in Russia was 
brought forward at the annual meeting, 
December 10, of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents by Arthur Hunter, 


actuary of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. 

Reporting on an exhaustive mortality 
investigation covering two million in- 
sured lives in the last twenty years Mr. 
Hunter said that among men who ad- 
mitted they had taken alcohol occasion- 
ally to excess in the past, but whose 
habits were considered satisfactory when 
they were insured, the mortality was 
50 per cent greater than among men 
who did not use liquor. 

“Tf the government of Russia carries 
out its present intention to abolish per- 
manently all forms of alcoholic bever- 
ages, the saving in human life will be 
enormous,” he said. “It is not too much 
to say that the loss of 500,000 men as 
the result of the present war could be 
made good in less than ten vears through 
complete abstinence from alcoholic bev- 
erages by the inhabitants of Russia.” 


ISCONSIN’S LAST SEGREGA- 
W TED DISTRICT CLOSED 
THE RECENT closing of the 
redlight district of Superior marks the 
end of recognized segregated vice in the 
state of Wisconsin. How the city of 
Superior actually gained some of its 
regular municipal income from vice was 
disclosed a year ago by the state vice 
commission, as reported in THe SurvEY 
for January 31, 1914, page 512. A uni- 
form fee of $50 a month from each of 
twenty places made a revenue of $12,000 
a year, nominally from fines which 
practically were license fees. 

The abolition of the vice district is 
due to district attorney Archibald Mc- 
Kay, re-elected in November for a term 
of two years. He insists that as long 
as he is in office the district will be 
closed and he has the backing of public 
sentiment, which seems to have under- 
gone a great change since the visit of 
the vice commission. 

In 1907 when Victor Linley was 
mayor of Superior, the redlight district 
was closed by the mayor’s order. This 
act by Mr. Linley was the climax to a 
series of moral improvement measures 
striking first the gambling resorts, then 
closing saloons on Sundays and holi- 
days, next forbidding women and _ chil- 
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dren to enter saloons at any time, and. | 
finally abolishing the segregated district. | 
When the keepers of resorts boasted 
confidently that they would open again 
in a few weeks the mayor threatened in- 
junction proceedings. The district re- 
mained closed to the end of his admin- 
istration. : 
An interesting sequence to the success- + 
ful experiment of holding a threat of 
injunction proceedings over the keepers. 
of houses of ill fame is the Linley in- 
junction and abatement law, which Mr. — 
Linley, now a state senator, put through 
the Legislature of Wisconsin in 1913. 
Mayor Linley was defeated for re- | 


ted the redlight district gradually to be 
re-established until it became even more 
flagrant than before. Joseph E. Com- || 
iskey, supposedly supported by the sa- 

loons and by the ringleaders of the red- © 
light district, was elected sheriff, so that 
everything seemed safe for at least two: | 
years more under the open town policy. 
When, therefore, District Attorney Mc- 
Kay, who had been considered harmless, 
transmitted an order to the sheriff clos- 
ing all the-known houses of prostitution 
there was consternation in the district. 


WELVE MILLION A YEAR FOR 
MINE ACCIDENTS 


THE MONEY loss resulting from: 
3,500 men killed and over 100,000 in- 
jured in the mining and metallurgical 
industries of the country is computed ~ 
by Joseph D. Holmes, director of the — 
Bureau of Mines, at $12,000,000 a year— 
a loss which he reasons must be paid ~ 
by “the ultimate consumer.” The fig- 
ures are found in the fourth annual re- 4 
port of the bureau, recently issued. p 

One-half of these fatalities and thfee- ~ 
fourths of the injuries, Dr. Holmes de- — 
clares, could easily be prevented by the 
use of proper safety appliances and — 
more careful oversight. He makes this — 
fact the basis for a plea for more money ~ 
to extend: the government’s investiga- 
tions and activity. 

As showing the interest outside the 
bureau in the life-saving campaign in 
the mines, it is reported that the states — 
are already expending in their work : 

‘ 


more than the federal government in alt 
its investigations in behalf of mine 
safety. Pennsylvania, for example, 
makes a yearly expenditure of $213,000. 
Twelve individual mining companies 
have rescue cars, four more than are 
operated by the bureau. 

The bureau has recorded a notable 
achievement in the rescue of more than 
one hundred entombed miners at differ- — 
ent disasters by the government agents, 
and of many more rescues by volunteers 
who had been trained in life-saving 
work by the bureau. Its influence has 
further resulted in the establishment of — 
rescue and first-aid stations at hundreds 
of mines throughout the country. The 
total number of miners trained for the 
work has now reached 24,975. 


Common Welfare 


EW YORK’S PROGRAM FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


New Yorx’s first cold snap of 
the winter, 10 degrees above zero, filled 
the municipal shelters to overflowing, 
‘stretched the bread lines to harrowing 
lengths, and brought the relief societies 
close to the biggest problem they. have 
had since the memorable winter of ’93. 

Many agencies have commented on 
the fact that the men applying for food 
and shelter were far above the aver- 
age type and showed that they had re- 
‘cently been fairly well off. There were 
also many women and children. 

_ The superintendent of the Municipal 
Lodging House estimated that fully one- 
third of the men were Germans, many 
of whom undoubtedly came to New 
York in the hope of getting back to the 
seat of war. 

_ Following on the heels of last win- 
ter’s business depression, which threw 
‘thousands out of work, the question of 
unemployment this winter looms large, 
and with accumulated force, in the prob- 
lem of relief. 

The Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor reports that 48 
per cent of its applications are laid to 
this cause, an increease of 23 per cent 
over last year; and its employment bu- 
reau has had double the number of appli- 
cations for positions. H. L. Hopkins, in 
charge, says they absolutely do not 
know where to turn to find jobs for their 
men—“there aren’t any jobs to be had.” 

The city public employment bureau, 
under the direction of Walter Lincoln 
Sears, who made a notable success of 
the Massachusetts bureau, opened its 
doors on November 16 with 2,500 appli- 
cants for positions and only four em- 
ployers who asked for help. While this 
tatio has improved slightly in the last 
month, as employers have learned of the 
agency’s work, there is still a pitiable 
shortage of positions open. In the first 
23 days of its existence, out of 9,565 
applicants, 270 have been placed. 

The bureau is seriously handicapped 
in its efforts to reach employers by the 
fact that the city cannot legally expend 
money to advertise in mewspapers or 
trade journals. City Chamberlain 
Bruére, at a mass meeting called to find 
ways to help unemployed Jewish girls, 
spoke of this handicap and appealed to 
the well-to-do for funds to supplement 
the city bureau’s work in this direction. 

Mr. Sears said he had never seen a 
finer collection of workmen in his life 
and that hardly any of them were what 
could be called the “down and out” type. 
An unusual number of applicants for 
clerical positions were registered. 

The private agencies have been hard 
hit, and eighteen have gone out of busi- 
ness in the last six weeks. 

. Figures are hard to get, and variable, 
but Darwin J. Meserole, of the Brook- 
lyn Committee on Unemployment, has 
worked out some interesting estimates. 


Speaking before a meeting on unemploy-_ 


ment and evictions, Mr. Meserole first 
called attention to the fact that where 
the Municipal Lodging House was car- 
ing for 4,000 applicants a month in 1907, 
it was now taking care of 50,000 a 
month, 

According to Mr. Meserole’s estimate, 
the number of unemployed in Greater 
New York is at least 350,000. To back 
up his assertion, he pointed to figures 
given in the October Bulletin of the 
State Labor Department (Employment 
series No. 3) as follows: Out of 94 
unions reporting on June 30 last, hav- 
ing a membership of 114,345, there were 
32,199 idle men—28 per cent. The De- 
partment of Labor report for 1913 set 
the total number of union members in 
New York city at 491,793. The increase 
in membership during that year was 
138,576, or 26 per cent. 

If the increase for 1914 should show 
only 15 per cent, the membership would 
now be approximately 565,000; and the 
114,345 members reporting last June 
would represent roughly one-fifth of the 
entire membership. 

If the same proportion of unemploy- 
ment—28 per cent—should obtain in the 
other four-fifths, the total number of un- 
employed in the organized trades in the 
city would be about 160,000. 

James P. Boyle, vice-president of the 
Brooklyn Central Labor Union, believes 
that the number of unorganized labor- 
ers out of work is at least double this. 
In addition, there is the normal number 
of homeless unemployed or vagrants, 


Cesare in New York Sun 


THERE WILL BE A CHRISTMAS IN EUROPE TOO 
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never less than 30,000. Mr. Meserole’s 
estimate, therefore, which he considers 
conservative, is: 


Organized labor. 3.00... 160,000 
Unorganized labor........ 160,000 
Hlomelesssiisiaviweste sees 30,000 

EROtAN ere aaron erase 350,000 


Mr. Boyle said to THE Survey repre- 
sentative that in his opinion unemploy- 
ment in the unions had risen to about 
43 per cent at the present time. 

John R. Shillady, formerly secretary 
of the Industrial Board of the State De- 
partment of Labor, has been appointed 
executive secretary of the mayor’s com- 
mittee of seventy-nine on unemployment, 
of which Elbert H. Gary is chairman. 
An executive committee and seven sub- 
committees have been chosen to proceed 
along the general lines suggested in the 
carefully-drawn plan, submitted last 
month to the mayor by Henry Bruére, 
city chamberlain. (See THE Survey for 
December 12.) 

This program, .or proposal as Mr. 
Bruére modestly calls it, has four prin- 
cipal sub-divisions: 

1. Collecting facts regarding the ex- 
tent and character of unemployment in 
New York city, and obtaining addition- 
al facts in respect thereto. : 

2. Bringing about. intelligent consid- 
eration by industries and business es- 
tablishments of means . of preventing 
periodic unemployment. 

3. Working out a system of labor ex- 
changes, city, state and federal, on the 
basis of beginnings made in the state and 
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city and the investigations of the Fed- 
eral Industrial Relations Commission. 

4. Organizing promptly special emerg- 
ency activities where necessity appears, 
to care for those who are unemployed 
owing to no condition heretofore stated, 
but to an extraordinary depression 
brought about by exceptional causes, 
such as, for example, the presént war. 

Mr. Bruére suggests that statistics 
may be obtained by the police who could 
teport to their captains the facts as to 
unemployment and distress in their sey- 
eral routes. They have already shown 
their ability to gather information on 
other social subjects. 

The program proposes, among other 
things, to carry out a systematic pub- 
licity campaign warning against sending 
unemployed men to New York; to urge 
the city to continue its normal con- 
struction work (of which it has over 
$111,000,000 in contracts under way) ; 
to compel systematic attention to this 
aspect of “commerce” in business men’s 
discussions, city’s plans, and so forth; 
to extend the city’s free employment 
bureau to every borough of the city and 
open temporary branches as demands 
may warrant; to prepare statements of 
prospective needs of relief societies, as- 
certaining accurately the extent of in- 
creased demands; to organize a depart- 
ment of public welfare with a bureau of 
poverty research, as in Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Kansas City; to push vocational 
education; and finally, to consider un- 
employment insurance. 

In this last connection, it is pointed 
out that not even preliminary work has 
been done in New York state. 

The New York Federation of 


Churches has appointed Charles Stelzle 
executive secretary of its committee on 
unemployment, made up of fifty promi- 


Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


nent Protestants, Catholics and Hebrews. 
The committee has announced that it 
will co-operate with other organizations 
grappling with the problem, and thus 
concentrate rather than duplicate effort. 
It has set itself to the task of unifying 
and standardizing the work of the 


\ 
churches, and will go at the unemploy— 
ment problem as a “problem of applied 
religion.” 

The Rev. Nehemiah Boynton is chair— 
man of the.administrative section, and. 
Robert Fulton Cutting heads the advis- 
ory committee. . 


TUTION—By MARY CHAMBERLAIN 


‘Ba PAPER-BOX FACTORY GIRL AND THE CONSTI- 


“OYEZ, OYEZ, OYEZ God 
save the United States and this honor- 
able court,’ chants the marshal of the 
highest tribunal in America as the black- 
robed justices file to their places. 

“Save, also,” he might add, “the nine 
million working women who today are 
pleading for health and energy, for some 
joyousness in living and for the welfare 
of their children.” 

For this afternoon, December 17, 1914, 
the first case involving the constitution- 
ality of a law to provide minimum wages 
for women in industry and upheld by 
unanimous bench in the Supreme Court 
of Oregon is come to trial before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. On 
the court’s decision will probably depend 
the status of similar laws in California, 
Colorado, Minnesota, Utah, Washington 
and Wisconsin. It will constitute, -fur- 
thermore, an impetus or a blockage to 
the present investigations of living con- 
ditions in the states where wage legis- 
lation is contemplated. 

The decision to be rendered, there- 
fore, in the cases of Frank'C. Stettler, a 
box manufacturer of Portland, Ore., and 
Elmira Simpson, a girl employed in the 
Stettler factory, vs. the Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission of Oregon involves 
more than the right of a single manu- 
facturer to bargain for labor at six and 
seven dollars a week and more than the 


right of a single woman to © scrimp 
through life on an eight-dollar wage. 
The judgment handed down may prove: 
an index to the attitude of our final’ 
judiciary toward a broader extension of | 
the police power of the state in the field 
of economic relations. 

The scene “in the semi-circular court- 
room has a touch of irony, almost of 
the dramatic ;—the quiet, stately room so- 
far from the whir of machines and the 
rush of Christmas shopping; the formal- 
ity of the proceedings; the’ inscrutable 
faces of the eight judges; the attempt 
of Rome G. Brown of Minneapolis, and 
ex-Senator Fulton of Oregon, counsel 
for the plaintiffs, to prove the collapse 
of constitutional government by the pay- 
ment of sixty-four cents more a week to 
a factory girl in Portland; and finally 
the earnest appeal of Louis D. Brandeis 
and Attorney General Crawford of 
Oregon, representing the defendants, to 
judge not hypothetical bogies, but the 
very real terrors of starvation, thin 
clothing and temptation. 

The plaintiffs rest their case upon 
the same familiar premise—the prem- 
ise of freedom of contract guaran- 
teed by the fourteenth amendment to the 
constitution. This arbitrary regulation of 
wages, regardless both of the employes” 
efficiency or other sources of income and 
of the employers’ ability to pay the rate, 
is claimed to be a deprivation of liberty 
and of property (since labor is a com- 
modity) without due process of law. 
Furthermore, it is branded discrimina- 
tory, on the one hand, against the em- 
ployers of Oregon who must compete 
with manufacturers in Washington and 
neighboring states; on the other hand, 
against employes as women. 

In judging the case the Supreme 
Court of Oregon held that regulation of 
wages by a minimum wage law was a 
proper exercise of the police power of 
the state whereby “freedom” is subject 
to such restraint of action as the sfate 
may impose for protection of health, 
safety, morals, and general welfare. 
But Mr. Brown contends that a “fair. 
reasonable, necessary exercise of police 
power” has never been and may not be 
invoked to supply an individual’s needs 
which are merely incidental to employ- 
ment and do not, like the hazards of 
long hours and accidents, arise out of 
an occupation. It is difficult to follow 
from the argument which he advances 
how an individual’s private life, her un- 
met needs of food and shoes and recrea- 
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tion, has no connection with the six or 
eight dollar wage paid for her indus- 
trial life. 

To take from those who have, simply 
because they have, and give to those 
who have not, simply because | they 
have not, warns counsel, opens a realm 
of police power regulation which has 
no limit, one which will lead to com- 
pulsory division of profit and thence to 
a division of property. It may be, he 
admits, ethically right and even econom- 
ically sound, but it is impossible under 
our present form of government. It 
strains all police power and “jumps 
over a chasm into a field repugnant to 
a constitution which holds sacred the 
rights of property’—the similies of his 
conclusion are jumbled but they express 
to Mr. Brown’s mind the vague, name- 
less terrors which menace a government 
where a minimum wage is law. 


HE spectator unconsciously tries to 

sense the attitude of the court from 
the queries which the judges make. 
Is Mr. Justice Pitney adverse when he 
questions the granting of a fixed wage 
without. reference to efficiency or Mr. 
Chief Justice White when he asks 
if such a regulation would not drive 
some employers out of business? May 
the defense expect agreement from Mr. 
Justice McKenna who appears to take 
issue when Mr. Brown declares there is 
no. “reasonableness” in the Oregon stat- 
ute? Or from Mr. Justice Holmes when 
he cites the degeneracy of the working 
classes in England before the factory 
acts curbed absolute “freedom of con- 
tract”? Or are these questions and 
comments merely the expression of alert 
and open minds desirous of examining 
the subject from its every angle? 

“Never,” declares a frequent visitor 
to the court; “have I seen the judges 
more obviously interested.in a case,” 

But whether we count them favorable 
or adverse, one question remains unan- 
swered by the plaintiffs which must be 
answered by the court. 

Ex-Senator Fulton is summing up the 
case of the plaintiffs. Mr. Justice 
Hughes, silent until: now, leans forward. 

“Do you base your argument on the 
theory of freedom of contract?” he asks. 

“Ves,” answers the counsel. 

“Then,” continues Justice Hughes, “is 
there not a precedent in the Ohio case 
in which this court held constitutional 
the 54-hour for women in industry?” 

“No,” objects Mr. Fulton, “there is a 
difference between hours and wages.” 

“What is it?” : 

“Long hours,’ he repeats,- “break 
down women so that they become pub- 
lic charges, it is a condition growing 
out of employment. The amount of 
wages has no relation to health and 
morals.” 

“But,” contends Justice Hughes, “‘sup- 
pose it has, suppose this court finds that 
these evils are in consequence of wages 
paid in employment?” 


And it is upon this question that the 
defendants, the Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission, submit most telling evidence. 

Their defense is not based on contem- 
plation of a nation shattered by the pay- 
ment of minimum wage, but on a condi- 
tion of industry which actually exists 
when wages! are paid women “inade- 
quate to supply the necessary cost of liv- 
ing and to maintain them in health.” 

Mr. Brandeis does not present to the 
court speculation, but facts, human 
documents collected in a brief which was 
prepared, in co-operation with Josephine 
Goldmark of the National Consumers’ 
League; and deductions drawn from 
those facts. 

First of all the counsel pictures the 
conditions found in Oregon by the Indus- 
trial Welfare Commission and confirmed 
by investigation in other states—that 
working women do not buy enough to 
eat in order that they may dress decent- 
ly, that those who do eat plenty ‘go with- 
out proper clothes or shelter, that those 
who have all these things often have 
them at the expense of morality. 

He argues that a survey of the four 
remedies for such evils proves the volun- 
tary remedies of education and organi- 
zation too slow to prevent the spread of 
misery; the Massachusetts plan of rais- 
ing wages by compulsory publicity un- 
certain and unsuited perhaps to Oregon; 
the legal minimum wage now on trial a 
remedy founded on precedent and on 
logic. After eighteen years of minimum 
wage legislation in Victoria, prosperity 
not chaos, is found in that common- 
wealth, and in England wages boards 
established in four trades in 1909 have 
been extended to four more in 1913 
without destruction to the empire. 

Nor, Mr. Brandeis continues, in the 
United States with its constitutional 


government is this process of restricting 
individual liberty so revolutionary. 
Factory acts, applying first to children, 
have been extended to women, regulat- 
ing hours of work, lunch-hour period, 
night work etc., and then to men, regu- 
lating their employment in trades haz- 
ardous to life and limb, trades danger- 
ous to health and finally the sanitary 
conditions in all trades.. Freedom of 
contract is an empty phrase, avows Mr. 
Brandeis, when it implies a single wom- 
an pitted against a corporation and the 
laws of supply and demand, like all 
natural laws, must be regulated. 

His final appeal is for a broader inter- 
pretation of the constitution. It lies 
within the constitution to save our peo- 
ple, he declares, or.it must go as a hind- 
rance to progress. It is most conserva- 
tive, in the true sense of the word, to 
encourage experiment. 

These two arguments before the Su- 
preme Court bear in upon the spectators 
as more than the case for and against 
the minimum wage. They reflect two 
attitudes toward a document drawn up 
when society and business were organ- 
ized on a scale unrecognizable in the 
huge operations and tense competition 
of today. One would attempt to fit the 
infinite march of events and economic 
and social change to a finite, rigid 
mould of constitutional language; the 
other would adapt its principles to a 
changed state of society where freedom 
of contract is impaired and legal pro- 
tection in contract more and more neces- 
sary. They lay before the Supreme 
Court the clash between “that sacred- 
ness of private property,’ the very bul- 
wark of our constitution according to 
the plaintiffs—and the sacredness of hu- 
man life, to the defense, the real mean- 
ing of constitutional government, 
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—By RAYMOND W. PULLMAN 


f= OF SEAMEN’S BILL HANGING IN THE BALANCE 


Tue TREATY of London is now the 
minimum law of the seas; but the way 
is still open for America to set higher 
standards for all shipping in our waters. 
This is the outcome of last week in the 
United States Senate, which followed the 
lead of Germany and England in ratify- 
ing the International Convention on 
Safety of Life at Sea; but by a vote of 
49 to 20 supported Senator Robert M. 
LaFollette in his fight for the proviso 
which reserves to this government the 
right to impose standards of safety and 
protection of seamen on all vessels in 
the waters of the United States. 

The fate of the seamen’s bill, how- 
ever, still hangs in the balance. For 
the following day, December 17, the 
Senate Committee on Commerce voted 
7 to 5 to refuse to report out the legis- 
lation which in one form or another has 
passed both House and Senate. It at 
first decided to substitute the old Nelson 
bill which was rejected in the Senate 
nearly fourteen months ago. Several 
members of the committee present were 
so forceful in expressing resentment at 
the committee’s work that another vote 
was taken and it was decided to defer 
action until the next meeting of the com- 
mittee on December 31, when the fate 
of the seamen’s bill will probably be 
settled. 

No measure in the memory of the 
oldest man about the Capitol has been 
jockeyed with more than this piece of 
legislation which is the result of prom- 
ises made in the platforms of all three 
parties in the Presidential campaign of 
1912. The La Follette seamen’s bill was 
passed in the Senate on October 28, 1913. 
The House dilly-dallied for almost eight 
months and on June 19, last, passed a 
modified bill. The regular procedure 
called for a vote to send the bill to con- 
ference, a report of the conferees, fol- 
lowed by the concurrence or non-concur- 
rence in the report by the House and 
Senate, and finally after concurrence. the 
signature by the President. Rules of 


H 


legislative procedure were thrown to the 
winds, however, and on motion of Sena- 
tor James P. Clarke, of Arkansas, the 
bill was given to the Committee on Com- 
merce for reconsideration. 

“Reconsideration” has occupied a pe- 
riod of six months, and nothing has 
resulted, except the pushing of the bill 
from the whole to a subcommittee, and 
from subcommittee back to the whole 
committee, a splendid exhibition of what 
newspaper humorists are pleased to call 
“passing the buck.” There has been 
much humor drawn into the situation, 
with the prize joke finding its way in 
the Congressional campaign book-which 
was circulated from one end of the 
country to the other during the weeks 
before the recent elections. The per- 
fectly serious writers of this publication 
listed the enactment of the seamen’s bill 
among the achievements of the present 
administration, and apparently were ig- 
norant of the attempts which would be 
made by men in the administration to 
block the bill. 

It is not believed by friends of Presi- 
dent Wilson that he will allow the sea- 
men’s bill to go by the board. Yet it 
is known by all advocates of the legis- 
lation in touch with affairs at the Capitol 
that the measure is in danger of being 
killed unless it receives as open support 
from the White House as the President 
gave to the ratification of the London 
safety-at-sea treaty. 

The Senate may vote to take the bill 
out of the hands of the Committee 
on Commerce, but it has been decided 
that this action should not be taken un- 
til the committee has been given every 
chance to act. If it is possible to muster 
enough votes to report the bill out of 
the committee, a vote will also have to 
be taken in the Senate before the bill 
can be sent to conference for final shap- 
ing up. It will meet opposition from a 
group of opponents, among whom Sen- 
ator Burton of Ohio is the leader. He 
fought the LaFollette bill hard before its 
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passage in the Senate nearly fourteen 
months ago. The shipping interests will 
fight the seamen’s bill to the very last, 
it is believed in Washington, and the ex- 
tent of the influence of the ship lobby 
will not be known until the measure is 
enacted. If they succeed, final action 
will be delayed until March 4, when the 
bill will die with the close of the session 
of Congress, and the legislative process 
must be started all over again. - 

The resolution passed by the Senate 
in ratifying the treaty, with the proviso~ 
which clears the way for the enactment 
of all of the provisions of the seamen’s 
bill, is as follows: 


¢¢ | HAT the Senate advise and con- 
~*~ sent to the ratification of the in- 
ternational convention on the safety of 
life at sea, signed at London on January > 
2, 1914, with the regulations, final pro- 
tocol, and recommendations connected 
therewith. : 

“Provided, That the United States re- 
serves the right to abrogate ‘treaties 
conventions and agreements’ indicated 
in article 68, in accordance with the 
terms of such treaties, conventions and 
agreements, and to impose upon all ves- 
sels in the waters of the United States 
such higher standards of safety and 
such provisions for the health, protec- 
tion, and comfort of passengers, seamen 
and immigrants as the United States 
shall enact for vessels of the United 
States.” : 

This proviso makes it possible for 
Congress to set up American standards 
of safety and to require all foreign ves- 
sels to comply with them when in our 
waters, which together with freedom 
granted to seamen will equalize the cost 
of operation of ships, and according to 
advocates of the legislation, tend to 
build up an American over-sea merchant 
marine. If the London treaty had been 
adopted without the proviso insisted 
upon by Senator LaFollette, higher 
standards’ of safety could be imposed 
only on American-owned ships and not 
on foreign ships in American waters 
carrying American passengers. 


E led no legions forth to maim and kill; 


He burned no city, scarred no fertile farm 
With trampling. Nay, he never knew the thrill 
Of throbbing drum, of fife, of trump’s alarm. 


In finding how to lengthen our short days, 
In easing human pain, he spent his time. 
Therefore, proud Clio gives him feeble praise, 
And bards neglect him as a theme for rime. 


But God, who smiles with scornful pity down 
On all our foolish ways, knew well his worth, 
And crowned him with a brightlier shining crown 
Than all the regal diadems of earth. . 
Bonaparte! Charlemagne!—Oh, what were these 
Beside this doughty conqueror of disease? 


SOCIAL AGENCIES 
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a4 Meee ENGLAND” AT YULETIDE OF 1914— By 


Every war carries in its 
rain indirect suffering, but this is more 
han ever true in the present war, affect- 
ng as it does nearly the whole of Europe 
nd in one blow putting a stop to ship- 
ing, to those industries which cannot 
‘et their raw material from abroad or 
lepend on foreign markets, without 
peaking of the generally diminished de- 
ire and capacity of spending monéy. 
Therefore when the English govern- 
nent decided to. stand by Belgium and 
france in their fight for justice and 
ogress, the common sense of the Eng- 
ish nation led at once to the organiza- 
ion of help for all sufferers of the war. 
Many existing societies were infused 
vith new life by the general enthusiasm, 
ut it was felt that a special mighty 
ffort was needed to cope with the dis- 
ress caused by the war. 

The Prince of Wales voiced the wide- 
pread feeling by opening a national re- 
ief fund. This Prince of Wales Fund, 
is it is usually called, has met with 
reat success and is now on its way 
November 10) to its fourth million— 
3,700,000. ~ 

Up till now no exact figures are avail- 
ible to show the extent of distress. The 
atest Board of Trade returns give the 
lumber of unemployed organized work- 
rs (that is to say, who are in receipt of 
he unemployment benefit from their 
inions) as 7 per cent, but this would 
nean at least 10 per cent generally out 
»f work—1,400,000 persons. Of course, 
1othing is known as to under-employ- 
nent, now so usual, as many employers 
an retain their entire staff only by 
‘unning shorttime. And the number of 
inemployed is daily increasing, and in 
some districts, as the Lancashire cotton 
listricts, in the Southampton docks, etc., 
he outlook is very black indeed. 

Of course trade unionists will receive 
support from their unions, and the 


state recognizing that the trade unions’ - 


funds would be strained to the breaking 
0int by the sudden demands on them, 
1as promised to give a substantial pro- 
ortion towards their unemployment 
Jayments. 

But there remains a large mass of 
workers outside the scope of the unions 
who must be reached if they are not to 
sink into hopeless degradation. To help 
these victims of war the Prince of 
Wales’ Fund was started. The next 
question was whether the fund should 
create its own machinery to distribute 
relief or rely on existing agencies. 

As the first would have demanded time 
and the needs were pressing it was de- 
cided to work through the Local Gov- 
ernment Board with local committees. 
The fund will not be depleted by the 
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PRINCESS Tcherkesoff writes 

understandingly of the relief 
work for the unemployed in Great 
Britain for she is actively engaged 
in it. She and Prince Tcherkesoff 
are compatriots of Prince Kropot- 
kin, also a member of the Russian 
colony in London. 


F the author's description of 
relief measures for women, 

only a few paragraphs have been 
used as this aspect of the situation 
was covered im The Survey for 
October 17 by Edward P. Bell, 
London correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, to whom The 
Survey is indebted for this article. 


cost of administration as this will be 
borne by local rates, and if local coun- 
cils should refuse to sanction that charge 
on the rates—as has happened—then re- 
course will be had to voluntary labor 
only. 

The fund’s committee is in direct 
touch with the 330 local committees in 
England, each of which obtains a grant 
according to its needs. In London the 
mayors of the boroughs have each form- 
ed a large representative committee, its 
executive dealing with the cases which 
have been investigated by local charity 


or other organizations. As may be 
guessed, there is danger of red tape, and 
though in some places this method has 
worked smoothly enough, in others ap- 
plicants unable to ‘wait long had to ad- 
dress themselves to the poor law guard- 
ians for help, which honest workers al- 
ways consider more or less of a stigma, 
and from which the Prince of Wales 
Fund had meant to save them, 

But even if an applicant has succeed- 
ed in obtaining relief, the amount is 
left to the discretion of the local com- 
mittee, because no general instructions 
have been issued by the Government 
Board. In one district of London, Ful- 
ham, an adult was awarded 12 shillings, 
6 pence a, week, whilst in the Southwark 
borough 3 shillings was judged to be 
enough. The need for general instruc- 
tions was obvious, and it is understood 
at last that one pound has been recom- 
mended as the weekly allowance for a 
destitute family. Another unsettled 
question is if the rent of such families 
should be paid entirely or partly or not, 
but all 330 local committees agree that 
food tickets are better than money doles. 

In view of this confusion and the 
harsh treatment often meted out to ap- 
plicants, the trade unions had hoped that 
the government would allow them to ad- 
minister relief to their own members, 
but this request was refused. An ex- 
ception was made with the powerful 
South Wales miners, who had raised a 
levy of six pence and three pence from 
their men and boys for the National 


WHERE OATS, PEASE, BEANS AND 


BARLEY GROWS 


Brooklyn’s first municipal school farm, opened last spring in McCarren 
Park, proved such a success that others will be asked for the coming season 
The plots were farmed twice, by different sets of children, and nature study 
and domestic science were linked with scientific truck gardening under the di- 


rection of Jane C. Roth. 
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Fund and refused to submit their unem- 
ployed members to the humiliation of 
going before a local relief committee to 
lay bare their domestic misery and final- 
ly receive a dole. They are now per- 
mitted to use the money levied by them 
to relieve their own members, and if 
something is left over to remit it to.the 
national fund. 

Up till now the fund has spent about 
one-fourth of its resources, and though 
they are large the need of economy is 
recognized in view of the increasing dis- 
tress. One of the first steps toward eco- 
nomy is the prevention of overlapping. 
Co-ordination of charitable societies as 
the Salvation Army, the Y. M. C. A; 
the Charity Organization Society, etc., 
is in sight by the creation. of a national 
advisory committee on which all these 
societies will be represented. 

But the great danger to the fund is 
the absence of any efficacious hold of its 
central committee over the local com- 
mittees. Ifa local committee is too 
lavish in its expenditure the central com- 
mittee can threaten and eventually with- 
hold grants, thus throwing the destitute 
on the poor law, which the fund was as- 
signed to prevent. Besides under a new 
order by the Local Government Board 
the poor law guardians have to be re- 
paid in certain cases by the Prince of 
Wales Fund! If a _ local committee 
should follow the traditional stinginess 
of charity societies, and keep the desti- 
tute on a starvation level, nothing but 
words can be used by the central com- 
mittee to bring the offender to reason. 

There are yet thirty-three inspectors 
each of whom is the personal link be- 
tween the central and local committee. 

The success of the national relief fund 
depends for a great deal on the good will 
and common sense of its administrators 
and those of the local committees. The 
good will is undoubtedly existing and 
the common sense is sure to assert itself 
in the long run over red tape and tra- 
dition. 

Happily the Prince of Wales Fund is 
not called upon to bear the whole bur- 
den of unemployment and distress. The 
usual agencies for unemployment are 
continuing their work; the distress com- 
mittees in each borough specializing in 
finding employment and help for persons 
who have been out of work no longer 
than twelve months; the labor exchanges 
where all can register. 

During the war the rows of men wait- 
ing outside are much longer; the men 
more anxiously scanning the board of 
“wanted” workers. If nothing is forth- 
coming for them they usually tramp 
around town in the hope of hearing of 
a “job.” Only extreme want drives 
them or their wives to a relief commit- 
tee which sends a visitor to their homes. 
As often or not this visitor cross ex- 
amines the wife mercilessly, demands to 
see the marriage certificate, etc., and if 
satisfied on all points promises help 
which may or may not be forthcoming. 

The children of school age are fed in 
school, if the parents are in a neces- 
sitous state. Happily just before the 
war broke out a bill was passed extend- 
ing the power of the local education au- 
thorities to feed the children, and the 
Board of Fducation is encouraging the 


authorities to include also children above 
and_under school age in their scheme. 


The London County Council care com-— 


mittees, the visiting doctors in schools, 
the London County Council trade class- 
es, giving courses ranging from domestic 
to clerical and physical training to those 
boys and girls between 14 and 17 who 
are thrown out of work by the war—all 
these efforts tend to form a healthy and 
useful young generation. The Educa- 
tion Board has sent circulars to the 
whole of England asking to follow the ex- 


ample set by the London County Council. 


In view of the tens of thousands of 
English young men losing their lives on 
the battlefield, the care of the future 
generation is undoubtedly a question of 
importance for the state. Though urged 
to do more in war time, the state spends 
yearly £1,500,000 in maternity benefit 
(30 shillings at the confinement). Ex- 


pectant mothers find help and advice in 
existing municipal and private matern- 
ity centers. A system of sick-room help 


SCHOOLS WilP ti ta 
PERPECH SCORE 


A PirtsBpurRGH IDEAL 


HE Schools of the People 
should give to the children: 


eS) MPLE provision for exercise 
and joyous play. 


BULDINGS, simple, but state- 
ly; thoughtfully planned, 
skillfully built, generously equip- 


ped. 
| COURSE of study offering 
training for service and ap- 
preciation; presenting in the order 
of their importance those things 
which contribute to a strong heal- 
thy body, an alert sure mind, a 
fine steadfast spirit. 


7 HOSE things in art or craft 

which develop to the full the 
latent ability of each one to serve 
his fellows with dexterous hand. a 
lofty mind, and a glad heart, rich 
in response to the beautiful and 
noble in life. 


EACHERS who love children 

with a parent's love and books. 
with a  scholar’s fondness; who 
find beauty and joy im service; 
are large of vision, learners al- 
ways. 


AL TRAINING which leads from 

learning and doing on to 
wisdom, to high ideals, to service 
as a sacred trust, to worthly citi- 
zenship, to character. 


AND, having given these things 
to the children, the Schools 
of the People should also give to 
all citizens an exalted, neighborly 
life more abundant, making the 
Big Red School House a radiating 
center, for the final good of all 
Americans, and then for the 
W orld. 
—From the Pittsburgh souvenir of the 
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relieved by the Soldiers’ 


has just been, experimentally started, 
aided by a grant from the Prince of 
Wales Fund, and is recommended by the 
government to all local committees. Too 
much is, however, left to prviate initia- 
tive in this matter, which so narrowly 
concerns the welfare of the nation. 

Among those on whom in the very 
first place fell the anxiety of war were 
the wives and families of the men who 
voluntarily offered themselves for the de- 
fence of their country. To the moral suf- 
fering of separation was added very soon 
the physical want of the necessities of life. 

The scale of payment to soldiers’ wives 
was wholly inadequate and that little 
even was not received for weeks after 
endless visits from one department to 
another. Many wives were driven to 
the poor law, others were. temporarily 
and Sailors’ 
Families Association, which did good 
work, but at the cost of the national 
fund. Now this fund had not been in- 
tended to supplement the state’s stingy 
allowances, and the 250,000 pounds 
spent in this way by the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Families Association should be 
refunded to the Prince of Wales Fund. 

Since October 1, a new scale of pay- 
ment to the wives and dependents of 
soldiers has been introduced by the gov- 
ernment which is more satisfactory. 
The wife of a soldier receives now 12 
shillings, 6 pence weekly with 2 shillings, 
6 pence for each of the first three chil- 
dren and 2 shillings for - the fourth. 
whilst seamen and marines may allot 
two-thirds of their pay to the wife. In 
this case the government supplements 
this by a separation allowance of six 
shillings to nine shillings weekly with 
two shillings for a child. In London al- 
lowances are increased by three shil- 
lings, six pence. 

If the soldier has been the chief sup- 
porter of his old mother, or some other 
pérson including his unmarried wife, he 
may allot them a part from his pay 
which then will be supplemented by an 
allowance from the state. But if the 
soldier will not do so, or forget to make 
the formal allotment, his old mother or 
his illegal children will not receive a 
penny. 

The comparatively favorable condi- 
tion of a soldier’s wife changes entirely 
should her husband be killed. A week- 
ly pension of eight shillings brings her 
on the border line of poverty. The 
Royal Patriotic Fund will make her a 
grant of five pounds towards immediate 
wants, and the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Families Association may help a little, 
but her future is certainly not bright. 

But her fate is enviable compared 
to that of the mother or other depend- 
ent of the soldier fallen on the field of 
battle—they are ignored by the state. 
Mr. Asquith in his speech in the House 
on September 10 promised a scheme on 
more generous lines, which has just been 
made known. According to the revised 
pension scheme a childless widow of a 
soldier will receive seven shillings, six 
pence a week, and in addition, five shil- 
lings a week for the first child, for the 
next three children two shillings, six 
pence each and two shillings per child 
after the fourth. 

Inadequate as may be the provisions 
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‘or the dependents of soldiers and sail- 
yrs, nevertheless these women are not 
ibsolutely destitute, a fate which is con- 
ronting many thousands of women who 
lave been thrown out of work by the 
var. In London alone 40,000 women 
jave thus lost their employment. Many 
vork only half time and others are on 
he point of losing their places through 
lepression in trade. 


HE BALTIMORE PLAN 


WORK—By PORTER R. 


SoclAL woRK is emerging from 
he period of youth and is becoming con- 
cious of the opportunities and responsi- 
yilities of adult life. Communities no 
onger merely acclaim its ideals and its 
rograms. They take these for granted 
ind are beginning to present definite 
lemands for achievement. 

Striking evidence of the response of 
ocial workers to this public demand and 
o their own ideals is given in the num- 
yer of study and training courses in 
ocial work which are being developed 
ll over the country. Aside from the 
chools of philanthropy, whose activities 
ire recorded in THE Survey from time 
o time, the most striking recent ex- 
eriment is under way in Baltimore. 
\ committee of, which Prof. Frank A. 
Manny is chairman, has published a 
yamphlet entitled Opportunities for 
[raining for Social Service. It gives 
nformation regarding all the courses 
yffered in Baltimore of value to social 
vorkers and others interested in social 
problems. 

The educational institutions of Balti- 
nore and many of the private social 
igencies provide study and training 
lasses in different aspects of social 
work. ‘When these are grouped in a 
lescriptive publication, Baltimore is seen 
o offer its enlightened citizens and am- 
yitious workers an impressive oppor- 
unity to strengthen their individual con- 
tributions to the common-welfare. 

The opportunities listed include: Six 
ectures on Social Construction by Ed- 
ward T. Devine; eight lectures on the 
ethics of Distribution by Prof. Arthur 
J. Lovejoy of Johns Hopkins Univers- 
ty; courses offered jointly by Johns 
dtopkins University and Goucher College 
n political economy, hygiene, education, 
English, history and psychology; the 
soucher College course in philanthropy 
yy J. W. Magruder, general secretary of 
he Federated Charities; Morgan Col- 
ege courses for colored social workers 
n economics, political science, sociology, 
ind, philanthropy ; 
for recreation leaders offered by the 
children’s Playground Association; the 
taining course in practical philanthropy 
ziven by the Association of Jewish 
Women; courses open to the public in 
yublic health, housing, and hygiene 
ziven by the Instructive Visiting Nurse 
Association; field work with the Fed- 
erated Charities; a four months’ course 
n Medical Social Service offered by the 
lohns Hopkins Hospital Social Service 
Department in affiliation with the Fed- 
erated Charities; a three months’ course 
n family rehabilitation offered by the 


aw 


the regular course - 


All organizations for the aid and 
employment of women, including the 
Central Committee, are aiming not only 
at the relief of the present distress but 
at the creation of new industries in 
England, such as toy-making, which till 
now was chiefly done in Germany. Ina 
word, they all hope to lay the founda- 
tions for a permanent amelioration of 
women’s social and industrial position. 


FOR TRAINING IN SOCIAL 
LEE 
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Federated Charities; a course of lect- 
ures on social problems of general in- 
terest under the auspices of several 
agencies; courses in music, handicraft, 
and story-telling. 

Mention is also made in the pamph- 
let of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction meeting in Balti- 
more in May, of the Maryland State 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
which met in Easton in October, of 
correspondence courses offered at the 
Universities of Wisconsin and Chicago 
and at the Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy, of THr Survey and 
of the Schools of Philanthropy in New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, and Nashville. 

Baltimore, with its college facilities 
and the development of its social agen- 
cies has opportunities for study and 
training which are not found in many 
other cities. Some such opportunities 
there are, however, in many. They must 


reach a wider audience and function 
more efficiently through such a grouping 
as they have been given in this Balti- 
more plan. 

That there is a wide demand for 
training ‘and study courses, the number 
of such being given is evidence. It is 
significant that increasingly such courses 
are attempting the presentation of meth- 
ods as well as the exposition of social 
evils. 

The biographer of Louis Pasteur in 
speaking of the enthusiasm with which 
the French rallied behind the leadership 
of the poet, Lamartine, during the revo- 
lution of 1848, quotes Pasteur as writ- 
ing that “France believed in childlike 
faith that his word was efficacious to 
destroy abuses, cure evils, and soothe 
sorrows,” and observes that “many oth- 
ers shared the same illusions. France 
made the mistake of choosing her band- 
master as colonel of the regiment.” 

Social work has not passed the need 
for the post and bandmaster, nor will it 
ever. The colonel of the regiment, how- 
ever, has been sorely needed. The 
technique of social work is still in the 
making. 

Developing schools of philanthropy 
and local training courses, however, 
seem to show that communities want to 
know not merely what the task of social 
work is, but how to do it. Our task, 
thanks to our clear-sighted prophets and 
propagandists, is fairly clear. How to 
get this task done in all its bewildering 
phases is now our chief problem and it 
becomes increasingly serious as our pub- 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF UNION SETTLEMENT 


N April 3, 1893, a group of en- 
thusiastic alumni of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York 
city, met to consider the establish- 
ment of a social settlement. They 
were animated by the same convic- 
tion that led to the establishment of 
Mansficid House in Canning Town, 
and Oxford House in Bethnal Green, 
East» Landon—ihe belief that an in- 
dispensable. part of training for the 
Christian ministry ts an intimate study 
of social conditions. Within two 
years their efforts found expression 


in the establishment of Union Settle- 
ment in a crowded region on New 
Vork’s upper East Side. 

On November 21, 1914, sixty past 
and present residents met to congrat- 
ulate the present headworker, Gay- 
lord S. White, on the approach of 
the setilement’s ‘twentieth anniver- 
sary and the generous part that he 
has played in tts success. They also 
announced a gift of over $300 from 
those who are and have been in resi- 
dence, to be used in the work. 

Mr. White was one of the original 
group that planned Union Settlement. 
He has been headworker since May 1, 
1901, William E. McCord having 
held that position from the time of 
founding until Mr. White suegeeded 
him. In responding to the congratu- 
lations of old and present residents, 
Mr. White emphasized the necessity 
to the social worker of firmly ground- 
ed faith in democracy. “If the so- 
cial worker,” he said, “has a proper 
sense of values he can gain much from 
the lives of those among whom he 
works. They are pitted against the 
harder realities of life and the firm- 
ness and hopefulness and even ability 
with which they meet these realities 
must, if they are rightly appreciated, 
inspire the social worker with a con- 
viction that in the end the difficulties 
and evils can be remaved and human 
society can be put on a basis of real 
brotherhood.” 
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lic becomes increasingly interested and 
informed. Sound methods of work can 
be developed only out of experience 
through the application of clear think- 
ing. Training courses must combine the 
study of problems with the study of 
methods of solution. In the latter case, 
they must avoid the danger of. super- 
ficiality. But at the present stage of our 
knowledge we can risk superficiality for 
the sake of rivetting attention upon the 
importance of training. 


ELGIUM CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 
CLOSED BY WAR 


Mme. La Baronne T. Osy de 
Zegwaart, head of the. Consumers’ 
League of Belgium, writes that the work 
of this, the youngest of the national 
leagues, is “absolutely destroyed” by the 
war. The Belgian league, it will be re- 
membered, was organized in September, 
1913, at the time the International Con- 
federation of Consumers’ Leagues met 
in Antwerp [see THE Survey for Oc- 
tober 18, 1913]. 

In a letter to Mary C. Wiggin, secre- 
tary of the Consumers’ League of 
Massachusetts, after describing the dif- 
ficulties of her flight from Antwerp to 
Schweningen, Holland, Mme. de Zeg- 
waart writes: 


“Yes, our work is absolutely destroy- 
ed and will be for years and years, be- 
cause after all this misery and poverty 
there will be a period when every one 
will try to get the most out of the most, 
and as the only capital which is left to 
us is human life it will be taken out of 
human life—the smallest wage and the 
longest time. Besides, in all our com- 
mittees that other leagues used to envy 
us because they were so influential and 
so judicially composed of all kinds of 
people, there would be too many dismiss- 
als. It is dreadful. We had worked so 
hard and had won such a splendid situa- 
tion this year in the government and in 
the parliament, where we ‘had won a 
prominent place. Thzt is all crushed 
down, but I shall never forget the pleas- 
ure we had to meet and correspond with 
all of you, and if our work is crushed we 
shall be most anxious to follow your 
progress and rejoice with your success.” 


The last bulletin of the Massachusetts 
Consumers’ League summarizes the 
gains which have been made in depart- 
ment stores regarding holidays and va- 
cations. In Boston, eight of the largest 
stores make no extension of hours at 
Christmas time. Four close at 6 or 6.30 
p. m. instead of at 5.30, but two of these 
compensate by a later opening hour in 
the morning. Three are open until 9 or 
10 p. m. for about ten nights before 
Christmas. 

Through the closing of stores in sum- 
mer at five o’clock and the Saturday full 
or half-holiday, many hours of leisure 
are gained for the workers. In four 
Boston stores giving all day Saturday 
through July and August as well as the 
five o’clock closing and in five Boston 
stores giving five o’clock closing and a 
Saturady half-holiday from June 1 to Oc- 
tober 1, the gain is the same—86 hours 
each season. In six or seven other 
stores which close at five in summer, 
but where the Saturday half-holiday does 


not cover so long a period, the employes 
gain sixty-eight to eighty hours. 1n the 
twenty stores studied in. the smaller 
cities the gains are not so large. 

A movement was made by the league 
last spring, to co-operate with the State 
and City Federations of Women’s Clubs 
and of the Woman’s Education and In- 
dustrial Union to urge the abolition of 
department store sales following closely 
on Christmas. The Shepard Norwell 
Company alone has postponed its sale. 
A vote taken showed that 64 per cent of 
its employes favor the postponement. 
The league calls on shoppers to register 
their votes, too, in favor of a longer in- 
terval between the Christmas rush and 
the equally fatiguing sales which now 
come on its very heels. 


HALF MILLION DOLLARS _ IN 
WIDOWS’ PENSIONS — 


Since SEPTEMBER 1, 1913, when 
the Massachusetts mothers’ aid law be- 
came effective, 2,967 mothers with 9,229 
dependent children under 14 years of 
age, have been recorded as receiving 
aid. Over one-fourth of all the cases 
were not widows, the exact figures being 
widows, 2151; all others, 816. Of this 
residue, one-half were deserted wives, 
a group involving the application of the 
uniform desertions act in conjunction 
with mothers’ aid. 

It is too early to calculate with cer- 
tainty the exact outlay of public funds 
in the execution of the law, for the rea- 
son that outlays here probably mean re- 
trenchment in other quarters. But the 
amounts actually audited show an aver- 
age payment of $6 or equivalent per 
week to the cases cited. .And since the 
law went into effect, the State Board of 
Charity, the supervisory body, has au- 
dited bills amounting to $175,000 and the 
total expenditure to date out of state 
funds approximates $190,000. If to this 
amount be added sums paid out by the 
several cities and towns independently of 
state funds, the grand total thus far 
spent will approximate $460,000. 

The state authorities estimate $250,000 
as their share of the expenditure for 
1915. If the same proportion of state 
to local funds holds, the total mothers’ 
aid administered next year will run over 
$600,000. 

It is held in Massachusetts that fifteen 
months of the law have yielded some in- 
structive results as regards both theory 
and practice. Thus, on the score of 
theory, it is readily demonstrated for 
Massachusetts that widows’ pensions, by 
whatever name designated, are in the 
nature of public poor relief, and the ap- 
plication of any statute providing them 
is an extension of public outdoor poor 
relief. On the score of practice, it is 
becoming apparent that overseers of the 
poor can accomplish constructive relief 
work. 

One of the most distinctive features 
in the development of relief work under 
the statute is the gradual development. 
often at the initiative of overseers of 
the poor, of local conferences composed 
of the overseers. themselves, local pri- 
vate agencies, and the state visitors for 
the purpose of considering closer inter- 
relationship of resources in constructive 
planning for these needy families. 


AR POSTER BY ENGLIS 
W PHYSICIANS 
Tue ALcoHoLt PosTER CoMMITTEE 
has issued a timely poster on “the ef- 
fects of alcohol on naval and military 
work.” On the authority of five lead- 
ing medical men of Great Britain ad- 
dressed to ‘‘all men serving the empire” 
it declares that: 
“It has been proved by the most care- 
ful scientific experiments and completely 
confirmed by actual experience in ath- 
letics and war as attested by Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts and Field-Mar- 
shal Lord Wolseley and many other 
army leaders, that alcohol or drink 
slows the power to see signals, confuses 
prompt judgment, spoils accurate shoot- 
ing,-hastens fatigue, lessens resistance 


_to diseases and exposure, increases shock 


from wounds. We therefore most 
strongly urge you for your own health 
and efficiency that at least as long as 
the war lasts you should become total 
abstainers.” 

Women’s clubs in various states are 
asking their school committees to place 
this poster in school houses, and with 
it an earlier one, issued during the 
world’s baseball series which reads as 
follows: ‘Connie Mack says, ‘Alcohol 
slows a man down. I don’t bother with 
youngsters that drink.’” 

The two posters, strikingly printed in 
blue and red, may be had at 5 cents each 
of the Poster Committee, 11 Mason 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

UNICIPAL FARM COLONY 
M FOR ROCHESTER 
A LIVELY CAMPAIGN to secure 
a farm colony for inebriates is under 
way at Rochester, N. Y. The move- 
ment started at one of the weekly con- 
ferences held by a group of social work- 
ers at the central office of the United 
Charities. It was brought out that in- 
temperance was either a primary or con- 
tributory cause of dependence in at least 
25 per cent of the families in charge 
of the United Charities, and that a farm 
colony was essential, in addition to medi- 
cal treatment, in relieving the situation. 

At the May meeting of the Central 
Council, which comprises representatives 
from forty-six churches and forty-nine 
social agencies affiliated with the United 
Charities, a resolution was passed call- 
ing upon the mayor to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate in regard to a farm 
colony. The committee reported before 
a large public meeting which urged 
speedy action in favor of the colony. 
Added impetus was given the movement 
by an address at this meeting by Dr. 
R. W. Bruce Smith, inspector of pris- 
ons and public charities for the prov- 
ince of Ontario. 

The records of the Monroe County 
Penitentiary show that an average of 
537 men a year have been committed 
from Rochester for drunkenness. The 
total cost of keeping them has been 
over $35,000. Many are sent to the peni- 
tentiary year after year. One man, for 
instance, has served thirteen terms ag- 
gregating forty-seven months in five 
years, and another has served nine terms 
aggregating 36 months in four years. 
In 1912-13, 263 married men were com- 
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_ mitted to the penitentiary for drunken- 


ness, of whom 63, or about 24 per cent 
were heads of families aided by the city 
charities during their incarceration. 


(NTATE CHILD WELFARE EXHIBITS 
PLANNED 


; PLANS ARE making for state child 
welfare exhibits under the direction of 
_the extension divisions of state universi- 
ties. On a recent trip through the West, 
Charles F. Powlison, secretary of the 
National Child Welfare Exhibit Asso- 
ciation, found the university authorities 
_feady to take up the idea. Indiana, 
_ Arkansas and Oklahoma are working on 
the plan while Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and Minnesota 
are only awaiting for an organizer. 
The plan involves the co-operation of 
the state departments of health, chari- 
ties, education, labor, etc., as well as 
that of private societies, national and 
_ state. The exhibit would comprise the 
propaganda work of all these depart- 
ments as it affects children and would 
be correlated so as to show constructive- 
ly what is being done by the state for 
its children, what is not being done for 
_ them and what should be done. 
The plan follows that of the first child 
_ welfare exhibit, held in New York city 
in 1911 (see THE Survey for January 
28, 1911) and later developed and broad- 
ened for the exhibits in Chicago, 
Kansas City, Northampton, St. Louis, 
Buffalo, Montreal, Louisville, Provi- 
dence, Rochester, New Britain, Atlanta, 
Toledo and Seattle. It is estimated that 
the attendance has totaled over two mil- 
lion people. The idea also caught on 
_in Europe and American experience was 
called upon to help with exhibits in 
London, Manchester, Dublin, Ghent and 
Brussels before the war interfered. 
The National Child Welfare Exhibit 
Association is seeking the co-operation 
- ef experts in various lines of child-help- 
ing and correspondence regarding if is 
invited by Charles F. Powlison, 200 Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 


JOTTINGS 
MANILA DAY NURSERIES 
Three day nurseries are in successful 
operation by the Woman’s Club of Man- 
ila, P. 1, with an average daily at- 
tendance of almost one hundred chil- 
dren. Playgrounds, school gardens, and 
industrial training have been added. 
DARKY SONGS 
The Southern Society of Hartford, 
Conn., has protested against the action 
of the Boston School Committee in with- 
drawing Forty Best Songs from the 
Boston schools. The book was banned 
because colored people of Boston held 
some of its words offensive. The Sou- 
thern Society denies that the words are 
offensive and urges that “we need not 
less but more of the songs of peoples 
wrought into the warp and woof of 
_ history.” 
CLEVELAND DONATION DAY 
The Cleveland Associated Charities 
realized $18,000 on its Donation Day, 
the day before Thanksgiving. The 
scheme was to give opportunity to small 
contributors of coins dropped into boxes 
on street cars. 


Permission H, A, Owen Pub, Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
THE PIERIAN SPRING OUT OF DOORS 


THe abolition of nearly all school houses was urged early this month 
~* before the American Public Health Association by Dr. Woods Hutch- 
inson, who satd that three-fourths of all the necessary things taught in 


public. schools today could be taught better out of doors. 


Open-air 


schools nm twenty cities were described in the American Open-Air School 


Journal, the second number of which was issued in November. 


The pic- 


ture above, from the cover-design of Primary Plans, embodies the spirit 


of this new venture in education. 


Conductors on all lines told of news- 
boys who jumped on the car on one 
corner and left on the next corner hav- 
ing dropped in handfuls of pennies, of 
washwomien who had dropped in nickels 


‘and dimes, and of children who stop- 


ped the car while they put in money. 


Donation Day showed clearly that 
small givers will give if the proper ma- 
chinery is devised and that the aggre- 
gate of thousands of small gifts will 


be large. Moreover, there was much 
helpful publicity for the Associated 
Charities. 


Donation Day was not a tag day—in 
fact it worked on exactly the opposite 


principle, by making it easy to give in-. 


stead of hard to decline. The street 
car corporation and all its employes, the 
city government and the general public 
lined up solidly behind the plan. 


MINNEAPOLIS MOTHERS’ PENSIONS 


The Board of Tax Levy of Hennepin 
County (Minneapolis), Minnesota, has 
appropriated $35,000 for the county 
mothers’ pension fund for the fifteen 
months ending December, 1915—almost 
twice as much as for 1914. 


The increased appropriation clears up 
a tangled situation. The $17,000 appro- 
priated for 1914 was exhausted in Au- 
gust but the judge of the Juvenile Court, 
who is the administrative officer of the 
pension fund, continued to grant pen- 
sions on the ground that the law per- 
mitted him to do so without regard to 


any limitations imposed by the local : 


fiscal authorities. 


This very point had been made against 
the law from the beginning by the Min- 
neapolis Associated Charities, which 
argued that a careless or unscrupulous 
judge might plunge a county into debt 
inasmuch as the pension warrant be- 
comes a demand upon the “general rev- 
enues” of /the county and not upon a 
limited fund. 

The Associated Charities induced the 
mayor to call a meeting of representa- 
tives of various social agencies and 
these in turn were instrumental in se- 
curing the larger appropriation. 


FEATHERS AS SECURITIES 


When the steamship Volturno went 
down it carried to the bottom of the 
Atlantic one thousand pounds of feath- 
ers—and the American National Red 
Cross was called upon to make good 


’ the loss! 


A Russian family which had sold its 
property, invested the proceeds in the 
feathers, one thousand dollars worth at 
a dollar a pound, expecting to sell them 
in America. The loss left them stranded. 


The report of the Red Cross Emer- 
gency Relief Committee of the New 
York Charity Organization Society on 
the Volturno disaster is just published. 
Relief totaled $9,757.80, distributed to 
252 individuals at a cost for service of 
$856.39. A major part of the commit- 
tee’s work consisted in reuniting scat- 
tered families who came to New York 
on fourteen different ships—a difficult 
piece of work that was not eased by the 
Polish and Russian names borne by 
most of the survivors. 


‘THE LIFE STORY OF A RUSSIAN EXILE 


By Marie Sukloff. Century Co. 251 
pages. Price $1.50; by mail of THE 
Survey $1.60. 


To be born in ut- 


ter poverty; to know 
hunger in infancy and 


|| The Making to learn in childhood 
| of a to cringe before the 
Revolutionist || tax-collector; to have 


but two teachers— 
the -submission of 
one’s parents and the 
enervating routine of 
an early workshop; 
turn these into 
oc —————— cause for thought: to 
discover with increasing certainty that 
while many share one’s misery, a few 
are free; to dedicate one’s self to the 
task of liberating all, and to become an 
object of suspicion for so doing; to be 
hunted and spied upon by a government 
contemptuous of justice; to suffer im- 
prisonment, exile, and bodily distress for 
what one thinks; out of all this to reach 
a passionate devotion to one’s fellowmen 
that imprisonment cannot weaken nor 
exile weary—a devotion that carries one 
rejoicing to the last act of sacrifice: 
surely here is a measure of spiritual 
achievement that calls for all the world 
has of sympathy and reverence. 

Such is the achievement of Marie 
Sukloff. This Russian girl of twenty- 
eight has come to America with every 
tragedy of life fresh in her past. Her 
book is the story of what she has lived 
through—what, indeed, she must still be 
living through. It is not a history of 
her country’s revolution; it is, in a meas- 
ure, however, a biography of Russian 
revolutionists. For in it she reveals the 
struggles, dreams, and disappointments 
of those who at first thought that Rus- 
sia could be freed in a day, and then 
groped their way back to the side of 
comrades to wait for the slow growth of 
national unity and self-consciousness. 

Miss Sukloff has written with a re- 
straining hand. There is in her book no 
bid for sympathy; plainly she has seen 
too much of blackness to know the use 
of color. In the early pages she tells of 
being apprenticed at the age of twelve 
to a tailor in Smorgon. The workers in 
her shop struck and she struck with 
them. Because it was the busy season 
the employers yielded, but after Easter 
they discharged everyone and then took 


them back at the old terms. Marie. 
however, was not taken back. 
“This | circumstance,” she — relates, 


“created quite an impression among the 
workingmen, who regarded me as a suf- 
ferer. When I think of it now and to 
what it subsequently led, I am deeply 
grateful to fate, although it is true that. 
from that: time, I became a source of 
worry and torture to our family. My 
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brothers and ‘sisters were married, had 
children, and were happy in their own 
way, while I’—and as she wrote this 
the temptation to expand ahead of her 
story must have been great—‘spent my 
young years in Russian and Siberian 
prisons. But,” she adds with immediate 


‘control, “to return to Smorgon.” 


It is difficult to realize that this book 
is a translation. Mr. Yarros, himself a 


revolutionist, has given us the real Miss” 


Sukloff. “Together they have imparted 
much more than a sense of the author’s 
sufferings. They have given us a 
glimpse of that strength of spirit that 
carried her through an unequal struggle 
and left her without bitterness or hate. 
This is Miss Sukloff’s distinction. Other 
people, when in company, may be seri- 
ous; but their seriousness lacks the re- 
solve of hers. Others may show in- 
tensity in their eyes; but it is an inten- 
sity that passes. One may laugh and 
be gay with Miss Sukloff, but one can- 
not for a moment forget that he is in 
the presence of living earnestness and 
abiding purpose. The wonder is that 
she has breathed these into her book. 


Winturop D. Lane. 


DR. MONTESSORI’S OWN HANDBOOK 


By Maria Montessori. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 121 pp.. Price $1; 
by mail of THE Survey $1.07. 


~ TH}IE MONTESSORI METHOD AND THE 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


By Florence Elizabeth Ward. The 
Macmillan Company. 243 pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of THe Survey $1.35. 


THE MONTESSORI SYSTEM EXAMINED 


By William Heard Kilpatrick. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 72 pp. Price 
$.35; by mail of THE Survey $.39. 


FROM LOCKE TO MONTESSORI 


By William Boyd. Henry Holt & 
Company. 272 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of THE Survey $1.34. 


One does not need 
to be a supporter of 
the Montessori sys- 
tem to be able to ap- 
preciate what we are 
gaining from the at- 
tention given to it. At 
a time when vocation- 
al training and voca- 
tional guidance bring 
social workers, par- 
ents, employers, tax- 
payers and teachers 
into closer relations than ever existed 
among them before, we need an attempt 
at a practical scheme backed by an at- 
tempt at a thought-out system. It is 
important, too, that this undertaking 
should reach a large number of people 
and should awaken controversy. 

One may well deplore the commercial- 


Montessori’s 
New 
Handbook 


ization of the apparatus and the tend- 

ency of school boards and managers of 
private schools to send young teachers 
to summer schools that they may justi- 
fy the advertisement of a new Montes 
sori department in the school. Now the 
announcement is made that Dr. Montes- 
sori is to conduct a school at the Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposition. All of this is 
great advertising, but the result of the 
wide interest and discussion will con- 
tain some large credits for society and 
the school. 

In her new handbook, Dr. Montessori 
takes a position not unlike that of Dr. 
Patten in his New Basis of Civilization. 
She writes: “It is we who provoked the 
children to the violent manifestation of 
a real struggle for existence. In order 
to exist according to the needs of their 
psychic development, they were often 
obliged to snatch from us the things 
which seemed necessary to them for the 
purpose. They had to move contrary to 
our laws, or sometimes to struggle with 
other children to wrest from them~the 
objects of their desire. On the other 
hand, if we give children the means of 
existence, the struggle for it disappears 
and a vigorous expansion of life takes 
its place.” 

She recognizes that life is a balance 
between centripetal and centrifugal 
forces and finds the two principles in the 
organization of work and liberty. There 
is insistence upon discovering and fol- 
lowing the natural tendencies which 
characterize the individual, but it is 
clearly seen that this means no more 
than setting machinery in motion. 


The control of speed and the accom- 
plishment of results with a minimum of 
friction and waste depend upon other 
forces than the individual. Usually for 
this control we utilize the restricting 
power of.an adult called a teacher and 
of a group of equals who by the more or 
less barbarous methods of playground 
bullying, freshman rules and hazing lead 
the individual to inhibit his tendencies 
to vary from the common standards and 
cause him to conform to the modes 
which have become acceptable to the 
mediocre members of his class. 


In this new system, the principle 
which we find in punishment according | 
to the nature of the offense is carried 
out to the extent that the checking and 
directing factor is found in a curricu- 
lum of activities which is called “the 
organization of work.” Productive 
work, which was once counted a neces-. 
sary evil in many systems, is coming to 
be seen as “the chief head of the cor- 
ner.” It came to the front in education 
first in the modern scientific movement, 
but the old habits of the school have 


‘See Freeman Arnold: Boy Life and 
Labour : the Manufacture of Inefficiency. 
P. S. King & Son. London, 1914. 
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oiten made the work of the laboratory 
little more than the thinking of some 
text-book author’s thoughts after him or 
the losing of the student’s thinking in a 
‘mass of detail or of technical processes. 
Manual training oftentimes has suffered 
the same sea change. It will take gen- 
erations to make it possible to work our- 
selves free from the mechanism of the 
‘old studies. As this is accomplished the 
resulting freedom will give us a new joy 
in the old materials as well as power in 
the new. 

Dr. Montessori does not see clearly 
‘the relation of the teacher and society 
to this more objective and less personal 
control of the individual nor does she 
as yet appreciate the limitations of some 
of her own curriculum material. 

anak 


_ Miss Ward’s book is a presentation of 
the new system as seen by a progressive 
teacher of the common sense type who 
knows reasonably well what the usual 
elementary teacher wants to know about 
the materials and methods involved. 


* * * 


Dr. Kilpatrick was 

one of the committee 
sent by Teachers Col- 
lege to investigate the 
experiment at Rome. 
He is probably as near 
to the experimental 
attitude in education 
as any college teacher 
in America. He cred- 
its Dr. Montessori 
with unusual success 
in breaking with the 
surrounding school tradition. As he 
states: “Life does not flow in twenty- 
minute periods. Let the child get gen- 
uinely interested and the short period 
proves all too short. There 
must be less doing for the child when 
he can do for himself, less of minute 
direction by mother, kindergartner or 
teacher; in short, more of opportunity 
for the child to lead a simple, healthy, 
normal life. . . We can find sug- 
gestion for thought in the long school 
day, in the practical effort to adapt the 
school exercises to the needs of the com- 
“munity, and in the possible increase of 
motivation by the introduction of ac- 
tivities, the demand for which is immedi- 
ate and actual.” 

These are representative credits in 
the system. On the debit side appear 
-among other items, a failure to recog- 
nize the function in growth of play or 
of games; a devotion to an unsubstan- 
tiated theory of formal discipline; a 
lack of acquaintance with the education- 
al movement of the last half century; 
a misconception of sense training and 
an overvaluation of a certain organiza- 
tion of work in the form of the didactic 
apparatus, 

Dr. Kilpatrick’s comparison of the 
“new system with the work of Dr. Dewey 
is of especial importance. He finds 
| practically all that is of significance in 
the former, better conceived and stated 
by the latter. To those who consider 
Dr. Dewey’s elementary school in Chi- 
cago the leading contribution America 
has made to education, this discussion 
_will be of much interest. 


Breaking 
School 
Tradition 


1 ~The. fourth book’ in 
| this group, Dr, Boyd’s 
From Locke to Mon- 
tessori, opens a new 
lead to many teachers 
|| and students of edu- 
cation. Dr. Dewey 
was one of the first 
to show the place of 
John Locke in our 
educational develop- 
ment. Dr. Boyd shows 
the gradual emer- 
gence of leading present-day tendencies 
in the work of Condillac, Pereira, Rous- 
seau, Itard and Seguin. In all of these 
is found something of the fresh view 
Locke “obtained by looking at scholas- 
tic questions from the medical stand- 
point pupils |b sek jase, indi= 
vidual cases to be diagnosed separately 
and to be dealt with by the methods 
best suited for their special temper and 
conditions.” 


When one is discouraged by the tri- 
umphs of conservatism he will find en- 
couragement in reading in the record of 
these free thinkers how their advanced 
ideas and visions lapsed under the con- 
trol of old habits. 


The book has unusual value for social 
workers in that it relates the field of 
the normal to that of the defective. 
From it one can gain a good understand- 
ing of the general movement which jus- 
tifies the best present-day schooling of 
the deaf, the feeble-minded, the normal 
and the bright child. The relations and 
indebtedness of Seguin to Saint Simon 
are also indicated. “This was the move- 
ment which laid its spell on Seguin in 
the formative years of his life, and the 
influence of it continued with him to 
the end, long after the movement it- 
self had passed into the limbo of lost 
causes and had been forgotten by the 
rest of the world.” 

The common lapses into dualism even 
by progressive writers causes one to re- 
joice in the clearness with which Seguin 
sees the life of the individual as a uni- 
tary process rather than as an ill-as- 
sorted union of body and spirit. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Montessori 
after recognizing the value of the work 
of Itard and Seguin, failed so thorough- 
ly to carry over the best of what they 
had done into her system. 

Dr. Boyd finds four constituents in 
her scheme: 

Seguin’s devices. 

The idea of liberty. 

Various occupations and the tests for 
sensibility as influenced by her studies 
of experimental psychology. 

Out of the sense training developed 
the arts of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, not from intention but to meet the 
need of further occupation. 

Dr. Boyd shows more clearly than do 
many other critics the grounds for some 
of Dr. Montessori’s methods, as the use 
of silence. He also emphasizes the fact 
that with all of her success in teaching 
little children to write and to read, she 
tends to agree with Dr. Dewey’s posi- 
tion that it is not natural for children 
under six, unless they are overstimu- 
lated. either to read or to write continu- 
ously. This author finds that it is Dr. 


Relation of 
Normal 
to Defective 
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Montessori’s distinction as an educa- 
tor that she has succeeded within the 
limits of the infant years in providing 
a solution which is consistent in the 
main with the requirements of individ- 
ual freedom but “it is possible that any 
kind of school for children in later 
childhood requires to restrict individual- 
ity in a fashion incompatible with her 
principles.” He considers that her sys- 
tem requires modification “so as to rec- 
ognize a dependence which is not servile 
and a learning from others which is not 
destructive of personal effort and indi- 
viduality.” 

There is not space to discuss Dr. 
Boyd’s presentation of the case from the 
standpoint of sense training or the de- 
fects he finds in it with reference to the 
imagination and aesthetic, moral and 
religious interests. The final chapter 
indicates important social contributions: 
in placing the school within the home 
and in communizing of the maternal 
functions. The author, however, goes 
at the problem in a fundamental way 
and suggests that the care for unfor- 
tunate family conditions need not neces- 
sarily be found in “an institution which 
might conceivably help to perpetuate the 
economic evils which have spoiled fam- 
ily life and lowered its educational in- 
fluence, but in the reorganization of 
society so as to secure better homes.” 

Suggestions are also found of thought 
upon the relations of psycho-analysis to 
education. This has not yet received 
much attention but it is a field worth 
working. Related, in a measure, to it 
are the recent statements of the presi- 
dent of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science with reference 
to the development of mankind’s artis- 
tic gifts. 

Taken together Dr. Montessori’s Own 
Handbook and the two works of criti- 
cism by Kilpatrick and Boyd offer not 
only the best introduction to this much 
discussed new system, but also indicate 
valuable social considerations for work- 
ers in various divisions of the field. 


FrAaNK A. MANNY. 


PROBLEMS OF CHILD WELFARE 


By George B. Mangold. The Mac- 
millan Company. 522 pp. Price $2; by 
mail of THE Survey $2.14. 

This book is prac- 
tically a revision and 


Case Work enlargement of the 


in author’s previous book 
Child Welfare 


entitled Child Prob- 
lems, and “is designed 
especially for use by 
college and university 
students in courses 
on constructive and 
preventive philan- 
thropy.” The social 
obligations to child- 
hood are conceived to be: The Con- 
servation of Life, Care of Health and 
Physique, Training and Education, Pro- 
tection from Child Labor, Reform and 
Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency, 
and Care of Dependent Children. 

The book contains an immense amount 
of information, is well up-to-date in its 
brief discussion of an_ encyclopedic 
number of topics and sub-topics under 
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the six general headings named above. 
Better discussions of special topics are 
available in print, but I know of no one 
book which covers so well the whole 
field of community care of children. 
The most interesting chapters are the 
introduction and the conclusion, for in 
these the author departs most from the 
prevailing method of systematic state- 
ment of facts and accepted principles. 
For example, in the conclusion it is 
clearly pointed out that unless our pro- 
grams for child welfare rest more solid- 
ly than at present on scientific bases of 
carefully and widely collected data, they 
will likely not prove welfare programs 
at all. Some topics on which he thinks 
we need more light are: origin of ju- 
venile offenders, results of probation, 


the nature and causes of physical de-~ 


generacy, the real parts played by 
heredity and environment, the problem 
of sex education, and the economic 
basis of social reform. 


The author emphatically deplores so- 
called social legislation for which there 
has been laid no adequate basis in fact. 
With this opinion the reviewer is in 
hearty accord. It is, therefore, some- 
thing of a shock to read further on this 
pronouncement: “Of far greater im- 
portance than successful case work is 
the power to inspire and the capacity to 
develop community action for the pro- 
motion of the common good.” Can the 
author make clear how such community 
action can actually be taken without 
basing it at every step upon the solid 
foundation of the facts of case work 
which he says are comparatively of lit- 
tle importance? For myself I think his 
earlier plea for more facts on which to 
base community programs is the sounder 
view. 


Again (p. 491) he says: “The time 
has also come when we must relegate to 
the rear our older methods of individual 
work and begin to apply the new. Pri- 
vate charity is often narrow and in- 
dividualistic and concerns itself only 
“with binding up the wounds of the dis- 
tressed.” There is much truth in this 
statement, but is the alternative merely 
between that of keeping this work in- 
dividualistic or throwing it away? Is 
not the third alternative the true one, 
as has been suggested above; namely, 
the continuance of case work with in- 
dividuals but always with the individual 
in true perspective against the commun- 
ity background? 

In short, must we not, whether ander 
private or public auspices, continue to 
care for each individual as his real need 
demands, but while we are doing this, 
get also the maximum of suggestion for 
community action to prevent the condi- 
tions which lead to this kind of dis- 
tress? Furthermore, shall we ever be 
free from the obligation to test in 
terms of individual welfare the results 
of community laws and programs al- 
ready in force, or to be in force, de- 
signed to meet any kind of need? 


The book has a varied bibliography 
and good working index. It should 
find a real tield of usefulness, especially 
as a text-book. 


Henry W. THURSTON. 


BOYS’ CLUBS 


By Charles S. Bernheimer and Jacob 
M. Cohen. The Baker & Taylor Co. 
136 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of Tue 
Survey $1.06. 


Of this book it may 
truthfully be said: 

It shows on every 
Management || page that the writers 

of know boys. 
Boys’ Clubs It recognizes the 
changing interests of 
boys at different ages 
under different condi- 
tions. 

It is especially sug- 
gestive of the part a 
club leader may play 
authority, fellowship, 


through use of 
and personality largely by the method 


of suggestion and advice —in making 
groups of different kinds of boys suc- 
cessful. 


It gives specific and wise suggestions 
as to constitutions, bylaws, minutes, 
financial-and other reports, topics and 
programs. 

It is careless in English and in proof 
reading. For example, on page 42: “all 
this may be made brought to the atten- 
tion of the club leaders by conference, 
etc.” Also on page 61 the word “coun- 
teractant” is an illustration of rather 
unusual words. 


It is possible that the suggestions of 
the book would not be so valuable to 
club leaders of other nationalities and 
faiths than Russian Jews. 


Altogether the book is genuinely 
suggestive to leaders of boys’ clubs. It 
has no index. 

Henry W. THuRSTON. 


DIRECTORY OF CHARITABLE AND BENE- 
FICENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Boston, 1914. Associated Charities of 
Boston, 500 pages. 


The size of this sixth edition of the 
Directory in comparison with the 180 
pages of the first edition, published in 
1880, is an indication of the growth in 
fields of work and the increase in num- 
ber of social agencies in Boston. Since 
the publication of the fifth edition in 
1907, 175 new agencies have been or- 
ganized. 

The Directory is conveniently classi- 
fied and well indexed. Several pages 
of legal suggestions, together with ex- 
tracts from the laws relating to tene- 
ments and to immigrants, are valuable 
features. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 
trand Thompson. 
878 pp. 
$4.22. 
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Price $4.00; by mail of THr Survey 
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Oren Atr Pouitics. By Junius Jay. Wough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 235 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of THE Survey $1.34. 


Mrs. PANKHoURST’s Own Story. By Emmeline 
Tankhurst. Ilearst’s International Lib. Co., 
364 p. Price $2.00; by mail of Tue Sour- 
veEY $2.15. 

War’s AFTERMATH. By David Starr Jordan 
& Ilarvey Ernest Jordan. JIloughton Mifflin 
Co. 103 pp. Price $.75; by mail of THE 
Survey $.82. 

THE Joyrut Ilnart. By Robert Haven Schanf- 
fler. Iloughton Mifflin Co. 247 pp. Price 
$1.25: by mail of THE SURVEY $1.35. 
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BLESSED is the spirit of the 

Christmas-tide, the spirit 
of fellowship, good will and 
love. Under its injiwence un- 
kind feelings and ungener- 
ous thoughts disappear, and 
all that is finest and best in owr natures reasserts itself. 


Vf ET not that spirit grow dim with the close of the Christ- 

mas day. Let not the desire to be kind and gracious 
and true in all the daily affairs of life hold less sway in our 
hearts tomorrow than it does today. 


Br not this day only,but every day of the year which we 
are about to enter, be one on which we shall treat with 


Invocation for Christmas Morn 


kindness and courtesy all whom 
we meet on the highway of 
life; on which we shall make 
truest endeavor to render such 
community service as shall give 
to all alike opportunity for 
clean, healthful, wholesome living. 


(er the work of each daybe done in a manner that shall 
add to the world’s stock of honor, equity, and fair deal- 
ing. Thus may we do our part in removing old evils; thus 
may we have share in lessening disease, ignorance, and pov- 
erty; thus may we fulfil the message of him whose birth 
ushered to earth the first Christmas morn. 
Witiram H. MartruHews. 


me et 


in T was a glorious company 

of old Baltimoreans who 
looked in on the city last year 
in the interval when, once 
each year, time is lost. There 
is no satisfaction greater to 
those who have made real contributions to life than to see 
what others are accomplishing on the foundation of the earlier 
work. The past is willing even to be lost sight of; it is built 
upon and continued, for then it is still in the present and not 
the past. It ts better to be forgotten than to have worked in 
vain. 


[ HIS: company of seers unseen rapidly cast up the account 

of progress, shaking heads with sad smiles over tangled 
debit items, as we do over children’s blunders, and nodding 
pleased approval when signs of real intelligence appeared. 
Pavements, sewers, better laws, less violence, more art, cleaner 
lives,—all were written on the credit side; but one item there 
stood out with a radiance which caused the great ones to look 
one at another with shining eyes—1T WAS THE TREE! 


Ff’ ERE at last was vision of democracy-something with high 
purpose of all the people and for all the people—not a 
devastating leveling but an upward surge in which the impulse 


At the Sign of the Tree 


of allis felt and needed by each. 
“The Utmost for the Highest.” 
The old aristocrats could see 
how their narrowest efforts to 
conserve and perpetuate the 
best are joining the struggle of 
those who called for sharing so loudly that they at times 
showed little appreciation of things worth sharing. The old 
hymn was well chosen. Seldom has any undertaking called 
so successfully to “Att ye faithful.” 


[ORD BALTIMORE gazed with pleasure at his statue, 

made the one permanent personal element in the celebra- 
tion. Key seemed even more interested in hearing his words 
made a part of the message than he was in the coming 1914 
memorial. Poe was busy weaving by new threads of color in 
a web of tone, the growing themes which in his imagination 
were already outrunning the dreams of the others. Richard 
Carvel, just over from the Eastern Shore; Oliver Horne from 
his nearby home, and the young lord of Kennedy Square, in 
from Ruxton Farm, stood together near one who seemed 
lost in the future yet only hummed a line from one of his 
old prophecies, “The world has bloomed again in Baltimore.” 


Frank A. Manny. 


me eH 


LOOM is over the earth; 
Armies have drenched 
the fields ‘with blood; homes 
are in ruins; women and 
children suffer famine. 
Where the beautiful mountains 
stand, the darkness lowers. Who can carry glad hearts or 
smiles in’ the face of the storm? 


BUT all that made the storm was here before. We knew 

that the world is on its costly road upward. We knew 
the ocean of barbarism behind us. We knew that anger, sus- 
picion, misunderstanding, envy, arrogance, jealousy, selfish- 
ness lie still untamed in a myriad hearts. We had seen the 
monster ships built to devour one another. We had seen sol- 
diers practicing to fight and kill. There were plenty of signs 
of the coming storm. The clouds were over the tops of the 
mountains. 


HE mountains are standing unharmed. The same sky is 
over us, blue in the infinite depths. The light has never 
ceased. What great spiritual reality is not coming into view, 
clearer than ever? Loyalty, devotion, sympathy, heroism, 
gleaming out of a multitude of humble lives, faith in Justice 
and Right, more fervent than ever, lift themselves above the 
gloom. There is serenity, wisdom and confidence, foretelling 
better days. There are happy homes and brave hearts, solenin- 
ly glad in the grand gift of love. There is light in the eyes 
of the children. 


HOSE heart has grown smaller in the presence of sor- 
row? Who desires to run away from his post, or have 
no share in the burdens that all are set to lift? Who resists 


In the Face of War 


the flood of generous impulse 
that pours through the world? 


HE noble memories are 

with us as ever. Saints 
and heroes, prophets and poets, 
saviors and lovers of men are calling tous. They have 
stood as we stand now, unafraid in the face of the storm. 


[Vo clouds are black enough to shut away the shining ideals. 

We see what is precious and permanent. We will give 
ourselves anew to do justice, to love mercy, to follow truth, 
to make good will prevail, to accomplish lasting peace among 
the nations. We turn from the chaos of passion and force 
and lift up our eyes to the hills of Beauty, Goodness, and 
Power. 


HO tells us that this Christmas is the darkest that ever 

was? No! That first Christmas when a little child 

lay crying in a manger, doomed to death on a cross, was in- 

expressibly darker,—darker in tyranny and oppression, darker 

in its savagery and ignorance. Since then faith and hope 
and love have been shining into the world. 


ODAY, then, in the face of the storm, let millions of chil- 
dren sing carols of joy, blending a deeper human note in 
their music. Let us all join hands to live through sunshine 
and tempest as the children of God. Even the sufferers for- 
bid us to shut our hearts against gladness. They cry out 
for courage and smiles. Now is the time to pass on every 

ray of light that shines from heaven. 

Cartes F, Dote. 


CHRISTMAS CHEER 


To THE Eprtor: This is a Christmas 
“thank-you” letter for the help and in- 
spiration I have received from your pa- 
per this last year. I am a Christian 
school teacher and my aim is to give the 
whole gospel for all of life to the little 
Mexican children in my care. In some 
of my aims, I find myself in a pioneer 
field educationally, and it is there I find 
that THE Survey helps. 

I think THE Survey is doing a great 
work and wish to let you know I appre- 
ciate it. The series “Beauty for Ashes” 
is greatly inspiring to a teacher like me. 
I wish I could help by joining the 
“Associates,” but since that is not pos- 
sible, I will give you editors my best 
Christmas wishes with lots of good will 
included. ALICE CLARY. 

Redington, Ariz. 


COLORADO 


To tue Eprror: Enclosed is my per- 
sonal check for four dollars for one 
year’s subscription to. THE Survey, be- 
ginning with the December 5 issue, and 
four extra copies of the same issue. 
That Fitch survey of Colorado did the 
trick. D’ve had a little experience in 
investigating work, and I’ve read a car- 
load, more or less, of such literature, 
but your December 5 issue is the real 
stuff. I want the extra copies for dis- 
tributions among my friends. 

E. A. MuscHaAmp. 

Narberth, Pa. 


To tHE Epiror: Living within sight 
of several coal mines in Colorado and 
knowing how very unfair and one-sided 
your Survey has been all through the 
strike troubles, I have been compelled to 
wonder whether your paper expresses a 
like attitude in regard to other regions. 
I do not care to read THE SuRVEY any 
longer and I certainly cannot conscien- 
tiously recommend its misleading atti- 
tude to any of my friends. SUBSCRIBER. 

Westminster, Col. 


To THE Eprror: I beg to acknowl- 
edge receipt with thanks of the two 
copies of THE Survey with Mr. Fitch’s 
article therein. I believe this to be one 
of the fairest articles written to date. 


[Officer Colorado National Guard.] 


TEMPERANCE 


To THE Eprtor: You will please dis- 
continue sending THe Survey to me at 
expiration of subscription term. I must 
confess that after over two years care- 
ful reading it does not grip me force- 
fully. 

I have been disappointed in the ap- 
parently lukewarm attitude of many so- 
called social service advocates toward the 
great campaign against intemperance and 
the licensed saloon. They practically ig- 
nored it in their program for the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 


rection held in Seattle in 1913; and they 
seldom raised their voice for prohibition 
in our recent campaign. 

Yet what has a closer relation to 
crime, poverty, delinquency, prostitution, 
standard of living, insanity, etc., than 
the saloon? 

But I must desist. I should add that 
there are many commendable features 
about THE Survey. Please do not count 
me acrank. But I propose to hold more 
intensively to the Gospel regeneration 
plan. Wittiam H. Leecu, 
[City Evangelization Union.] 

Seattle. 


JERSEY CRANBERRY BOGS 

To THE Epitor: To the New Jersey 
public on behalf of the Italian children 
working on the cranberry bogs, we de- 
sire to present a statement correcting 
certain errors in our published reports 
concerning child labor in the cranberry 
bogs of New Jersey. 

Our original statement, based on an 
investigation in 1910, implied that all the 
children on the bogs are compelled by 
the padrone to pick steadily throughout 
the working day and the working season. 
This inference from certain statements 
in our agent’s report was not, we be- 
lieve, justified. We should have said 
that children of eight years and upward 
were found steadily employed, the 
younger children irregularly. The work 
was done, we believe, with their parents 
under the supervision of the padrone. 

We gave the impression that children 
even younger than five years carried 
two and sometimes three heavy boxes 
of berries from the pickers to the bushel- 
men. This, we believe, to be an exag- 
geration to which we were led by mis- 
interpreting our agent’s report. The 
youngest instance of which we have rec- 
ord and photograph was a boy of five 
carrying two boxes. 

We should not have created the im- 
pression of customary cruelty by our 
reference to the “padrone’s club,” but 
rather of a harsh and careless treatment 
of these little ones. We should have 
been alert enough to ask Good House- 
keeping to refrain from quoting in their 
article of last November this particular 
expression from our published material. 

We were wrong in giving as typical 
of all the bogs the hours reported by our 
agent for the majority of the bogs he 
visited. Later evidence showed us that 
in reporting for 1910 the working hours 
of adults and referring to uniform em- 
ployment on Sunday (except on one bog 
visited) we should have emphasized the 
fact that 1910 was an unusual season. 
The crop is ordinarily harvested in five 
weeks instead of seven, and Sunday 
work was unusually prevalent that year. 
The work-day varies according to the 
weather and the size of the crop. We 
believe that we were wrong in referring 
to a ten or twelve-hour day; later evi- 


~taken by Lewis W. Hine in 1910, as well 
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dence ‘has shown that the longest day | 
did not exceed ten and one-half hours. | 

Our reference to the ten and twelve- | 
quart “peck” measure used on all the | 
bogs visited gave the impression of de- | 
liberate dishonesty on the part of the | 
owners. While we still regard it as on | 
a par with the use of loaded scales and} 
false bottom measures which the goy- | 
ernment has been compelled to prohibit, | 
we did not allow for the fact that the 
pickers were generally familiar with the } 
size of the measure, and were therefore | 
not deceived by its name. We are glad j 
to say that this cause of complaint has. | 
now generally disappeared as the name 
“peck” has been discarded by most of 
the bogs in favor “measure.” 

The essential points of our original | 
findings were upheld by the photographs | 


as by a second investigation of the bogs 
in September, 1911. We believe the 
presentation of the case by Charles L. 
Chute in THE Survey of December 2, 
1911, from which earlier misleading 
statements were omitted, was accurate in 
all respects. It was designed at the 
time as a correction of those errors, 
and a summary of our case after due 
consideration of the criticisms offered by — 
Our Opponents concerning the first in- 
vestigation. We regret that it was not 
more generally recognized as such, and 
that thus our errors in the leaflet and the 
first Survey article have been allowed 
to obscure the conditions which urgent- 
ly demanded and still demand improve- 
ment, namely: 

1. The work of children in picking 
and carrying on the bogs, including many 
under eight years of age, has been fre- 
quently required by parents, encouraged ~ 
by padrones, and tolerated by owners; 

2. The presence of the children on 
the New Jersey bogs seriously inter- 
feres with their schooling; and 

3. The housing conditions on many 
bogs were unspeakably bad, and on no 
bog was there in 1910 or 1911 adequate — 
provision for the pickers ‘required when 
the crop was exceptionally large. 

We believe we owe the foregoing — 
statement to the public and ourselves — 
in order that the public may understand 
that the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee aims at a high standard of accuracy, 
and where we err, even in details, it is 
either because we are misinformed or — 
because, with our attention focussed up- 
on the abuses of child labor rather than — 
on a general view of the industrial con- 
ditions examined, we do not scrutinize 
with sufficient carefulness the material 
brought to us by our agents. 

_ Certain growers have referred to the — 
presence of children on the bogs as a 
necessary evil. We trust that they will 
admit the sincerity and accuracy of the 
present statement as evidence of our de- 
sire to correct every error of utterance 
or inference‘in our published statements, 
and will join with us in a new campaign 
to abolish this evil whose necessity we 
cannot believe is permanent and inevit- 
able. It is high time that the heat of 
controversy should give way to a whole- — 
hearted attempt to remedy a bad condi- 
tion. Owen R. Lovejoy. 
[General secretary National Child Labor 

Committee. ] : 

New York. 
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“Communications 
| 
i OUR NEED OF PERSPECTIVE : 

To THE Epitor: Following your sug- 

| gestion I take up the question of the 
' possibility of becoming one-sided as so- 
_cial workers and write to thank Dr. 
Dole for his clear setting forth of Our 
Need of Perspective [THE Survey, No- 
vember 7.] I talk with men who have 
accumulated somewhat of this world’s 
gocds and remind them of others less 
fortunate, and the prompt, half-thought- 
out answers they give me prove at once 
the need of “perspective.” 

I have a Socialist friend whose life 
is one long-drawn complaint against the 
present order of things—a dear good 
fellow who is absolutely right as he sees 
things but he lacks “perspective.” 

I read Maxim Gorky and then go over 
into Russia expecting to find the things 
that he has made so realistically real, 
but I find instead that Gorky lacks the 
“perspective.” 

_ It is possible to paint a word-picture 
of the seventeenth century, showing it 
jail adrip with blood, its massacres, bat- 
tles, its licentious Louis XIV, its assas- 
Sinations, and its men and women im- 
prisoned, exiled, or beheaded for “opin- 
ion’s sake,” and say nothing of Gustavus 
laying the foundations of liberty, or 
‘Grotius writing the holiest principles of 
duty or Galileo inventing the telescope, 
or Kepler interpreting the language of 
the stars—but would it be a fair picture? 

If we were to paint only the monsters 
in human form, and ignore Bossuet, 
Fenelon, Massilon, Pascal, Corneille, 
Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, Locke, and 
Cromwell, might it not be justly said that 
the picture lacked “perspective” ? 

Too much of our history is written 
in this way and there is a danger that 
our close relations with those who need 
our help will prevent our being of the 
greatest possible help just because we 
have no “perspective.” 

In judging a picture I am ever mind- 
ful of a Jamaican proverb applied to the 
faults of a friend: ‘Stan’ farther off 
minister, you see better.” And so it is 
with real life problems—we need the 
“perspective!” Things are bad, awfully 
bad, but things are not all bad. We 
must carry into the valley something of 
the sunshine that fell upon us while we 
were on the mountain-top enjoying the 
perspective. We must climb to the 
mountain-top often for the sunshine and 
the perspective. 

C. Srymour Buttock. 

Ottawa, Canada. 


SUFFRAGE AND RELIEF 


To THE Epiror: I note with regret 
frequent statements that the Associated 
Charities and other relief organizations 
are having very unusual difficulties in 
raising money this winter to carry on 
their work. This is supposed in general 
to be due to business depression and the 
fact that so much is being done for the 
Belgians and Red Cross; but there is 
another factor in the situation of which 
the public should be informed. 

That is that many suffragists are re- 
fusing to give to any cause but suffrage. 
Robert A. Woods in a recent article on 
Home Charities and the War says: 
“The real truth is that every honest 
member of the human race—one-half of 


which is at’ war—should want to sustain 
his full multiplied share of the burdens 
of a burdened world, reaching down in- 
to his resources according to the depth 
of a need such as comes only at rare 
epochs in history.” In the face of this 
need it is very enlightening to have suf- 
fragists cut off their subscriptions alto- 
gether because “they are now giving 
only to suffrage.” 

I have a list of suffragists who have 
given this reason for refusing help either 
in time or money, for anti-tuberculosis 
and hospital work, and for war relief. 
Confronted by the greatest need the 
world has seen, these suffragists, who 
are following the definite instructions of 
many of their leaders, refuse to give to 
anything but suffrage! 

In the meantime money pours into the 
suffrage coffers—thousands for the 
blacklist campaign, which was such a 
hopeless failure, thousands for the un- 
successful campaigns in Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota, Missouri, and Ohio, 
and already $150,000 gathered in since 
the war. began for the campaign in New 
York state! 

It is to be hoped that social workers, 
who find themselves hampered this win- 
ter in attempting to relieve the suffer- 
ings of the sick and unemployed, will 
remember that there is one class of 
women in the community who are de- 
liberately refusing all aid to social work 
of every kind! 

Marcarer C. Ropinson. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


THE SUFFRAGE FENCE 
To tHE Eprror: For years my friend 
and I had been sitting pat on the suf- 
frage fence, watching with a calm 
smile of superiority the somewhat dis- 
orderly struggle on the one side, the 


prim, time-marking exercises- on the 
other. 
During one of the leisure hours 


which a position on the fence affords, 
we chanced to discover in a labor bill 
then pending a phrase or two which 
might imperil its chance of getting by 
the masculine mind. For however anx- 
ious the socially minded legislator may 
be to shorten the day in his neighbor’s 
store or factory, he quails before the 
regular evening program of dish-wash- 
ing, baby-tending and sick-nursing 
which might accompany the posting of 
a “time card” in his own home. 

Mindful of the hundreds of women to 
whom Christmas week meant fifty-eight 
hours of the most fatiguing work 
crowded into five days, we leaned down 
from our suffrage fence to jog the el- 
bow of our labor friend and whisper 
our suggestions. With deepest expres- 
sions of gratitude he handed up the bill 
to be redrafted, with the promise that 
labor would “see the bill through.” Stir- 
ring uneasily on our fence we summon- 
ed to our aid the “sphere of influence” 
open to the lone spinster. Lawyer, so- 
cial worker, legislative expert glanced 
kindly at our maiden attempt at a bill, 
promising us succor at the hearing. 

But a hurry call to the State House 
found us with our lawyer friend in 
Washington, our expert on a sick-bed, 
and our labor friend discussing the ad- 
visability of substituting the eight-hour 
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bill just then before the legislature at 
Washington. With a hurried argument 
against the folly of changing horses 
while crossing a stream we crept meek- 
ly into the committee room behind the 
board back of labor, only to hear him 
conclude his five-minute speech with the 
words, “And these women will conduct 
the hearing.” 

No home duties claimed us, we knew 
the arguments in favor of the bill, the 
fate of our women friends hung in the 
balance. Just for once we climbed down 
from that fence, and told the legisla- 
tors how that man-made law should be 
amended. And we convinced them, so 
that our bill was recommended to the 
House. 

There, while labor pushed the bill 
through by means incomprehensible to 
the feminine mind, we gave gentle tugs 
at legislative coat-tails with liberal prof- 
fers of typewritten arguments, until 
a sudden demand for our license to 
lobby sent us scurrying to our woman’s 
sphere in the Senate gallery. Here we 
witnessed with profoundest gratitude 
the enactment of our bill which, in spite 
of the “joker” surreptitiously added by 
some legislative brother, affords to the 
majority of our women in industry the 
protection of a ten-hour limit to their 
working day. 

But for some reason, in spite of our 
gratitude for our very indirect repre- 
sentation in legislative matters, it never 
seemed worth while to climb back on 
to that suffrage fence., And on which 
side of the fence had we come down, 
anyway? 

Mary C. WiccINn. 

Boston. 


WOMEN AND PEACE 


To THE Eprtor: Mrs. Pethick Law- 
rence’s plea for a Union of Women for 
Constructive Peace lacks conviction, 
coming as it does from one of the fore- 
most leaders of a union of women for 
destructive violence. I am well aware 
that in saying this I shall be accused of 
failing to understand the motives of the 
militants. I do not think I misunder- 
stand them for I am also aware that the 
Kaiser considers himself the champion 
of peace. Judging from Mrs. Lawrence’s 
remark’s in your recent issue she and 
the Kaiser want peace in much the same 
way and on much the same terms. 

Throughout her article there is not 
one word of understanding of the terri- 
ble baptism of fire through which the 
world is passing—it is filled simply with 
sex antagonism from start to finish. She 
begins by washing her hands and those 
of all other women of all responsibility 
for the war. This was hardly necessary 
for no one had ever accused her or any- 
one sharing her views of a large enough 
outlook to make any such responsibility 
possible. Then she taunts all men with 
what she calls the failure of male gov- 
ernments today. This she does because 
she is unable to perceive the grandeur of 
those governments of men who have so 
rallied to protect the honor and the faith 
of the world. ; 

Finally having shown herself so blind 
to the present situation that she does not 
even recognize its nature, she speaks of 
this “new spirit” which women have 
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brought into the world and how it 
should dictate the terms of peace, which 
are, it is hardly necessary to add, to in- 
clude woman suffrage. 

No wonder she ends her article with 
the hope that when the history of the 
war shall hereafter be written one chap- 
ter may tell of the part played by women. 
Are women so insignificant that their 
work must be treated as a thing by itself 
as one would write of the railroads—of 
the commissariat—of the bombardments 
and so forth? Women’s work like men’s 
work in war as in peace is everywhere 
that they are needed, and it can no more 
be detached from the whole than can the 
color of the flower from the petal which 
it glorifies. 

Women are actuated by the same mo- 
tives as the men of their race, and, thank 
God! are no more likely to give up their 
honor for a supine peace than are their 
men—-nor where they have the vision 
will they sacrifice the civilization, the 
liberty, the very life of the world, for 
any present ease, but rather will they 
help to win these back at however great 
a sacrifice. Then and then only can 
women talk of peace, and when that time 
comes they will not lack a voice in ar- 
ranging the terms of that peace although 
it will not be through the medium of 
the ballot box but in the way that any 
wise woman can today make her views 
known in the councils of men. 

Mrs, Witt1Am Lowett PUTNAM. 

Boston. 


THE REDLIGHT VOTE 


To THE Eprror: In your issue of No- 
vember 14, is an article on the redlight 
abatement act, known as amendment No. 
4, which received a majority vote from 
the electors of California on November 
3, 1914, and on the recall of State Sen- 
ator Grant of the nineteenth district at 
a previous special election which, with- 
out further explanation, is misleading. 

As a matter of fact, Grant was recall- 
ed solely because he was one of the “im- 
practical reformers” referred to in your 
article and not.on account of the brothel 
vote as stated. This is borne out by the 
votes cast in the thirtieth, thirty-first, 
thirty-second and thirty-third assembly 
districts in San Francisco (Grant’s dis- 
trict) on his recall and on the redlight 
abatement act, as shown by the follow- 
ing figures: 

For Against For Against 


Assembly District Grant Grant No.4 No. 4 


Thirtieth 

(Residential) ..... 156 203 204 349 

Thirty-first 

(Residential) ..... 3165 3263 3134 6277 

Thirty-second 

(Includes Tenderloin) 662 654 542 901 

Thirty-third 

(Includes Barbary 

Coast) aa aicctbeieoie 8 552 185 710 
4141 4672 4065 8237 


The thirtieth and thirty-first assembly 
districts are purely residential and are 
as respectable as any two similar dis- 
tricts in any American city, whereas 
your article would infer the contrary. 
On the other hand the thirty-second dis- 
trict includes the San Francisco tender- 
loin and the thirty-third district the no- 
torious Barbary Coast. 

The above figures show that in the 
two residential districts Grant lost by 


145 votes and the redlight abatement act 
lost by 3,288 votes, and that Grant car- 
ried the thirty-second district which in- 
cludes the tenderloin. The vote in the 
thirty-third speaks for itself. 

The vote on the redlight abatement 
act in the first two districts is, in my 
opinion, attributable to two facts: one, 
the opposition of respectable proper- 
ty owners to the rank injustice to all 
innocent property owners affected by 
the act; the other, to the protest of these 
respectable voters against the inevitable 
result of scattering vice throughout 
their districts in the event of the pass- 
ing of the act. 

Grant’s case is most admirably stated 
by the Argonaut in the issue of October 
17, 1914, under the heading, Hoist by 
His Petard, copy of which I enclose. 

E. A. SELFRIDGE, JR.~ 
[President Northwestern Redwood Com- 
pany. ] 

Northwestern, Cal. 


[Tue Survey is as glad to publish 
Mr. Selfridge’s interpretation of the 
vote on the recall of Senator Grant, as 
it was to publish the interpretation of 
another Californian in the news report 
to which he refers. The vote on Grant 
in the thirty-third (Barbary Coast) dis- 
trict does indeed, as he says, speak for 
itself. The vote in the other districts 
was mildly for or against him. 

The initiative measure and the cam- 
paign against Grant originated in the 
Barbary Coast. There were ugly 
charges of forged signatures on the re- 
call petition. With this in mind, the 
election returns might be interpreted to 
mean that the Barbary Coast struck 
savagely at the man who threatened the 
ruin of its trade in prostitution, and 
that the indifferent “good” voters of 
the residential districts held and lightly 
discarded the balance of power. 

Although Grant has lost his seat in 
the state Senate, the issue on which he 
made his fight—the approval of the 
redlight abatement law—was upheld by 
some 50,000 votes throughout the state. 

It is hard to understand how “inno- 
cent property owners” are affected by a 
redlight abatement act. All such acts 
with which we are familiar apply only 
to property used for immoral purposes. 
Upon proof in court, an injunction is is- 
sued against its further use for immoral 
purposes. But it may be used for all 
“innocent” purposes, and all “innocent” 
property is without the scope of the law. 
The abatement and injunction acts in 
other states have been widely approved 
as moving in the right direction in that 
they penalize the property—the profits— 
and not the prostitute—EbrTor. ] 


THE RED FLAG 


To THE Epitor: Yesterday a work- 
ingman said to me, apropos of a recent 
newspaper item about Socialists being 
forbidden to parade with red flags:— 
“Tt is a pity they want to use that color.” 

I asked him, “Do you know what the 
significance is?” and he answered “No, 
but I don’t like it.” 

When I explained the meaning, his 
comment was, “Well its a pity more peo- 
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ple don’t understand that.” 


I think so, too—not because I attach | 
any great importance to this bit of sym- | 
bolism, but because I have found a very | 


general and deep-rooted dislike of the 
red flag, springing from a tendency to 


associate it with violence, danger, etc..— __ 
a dislike which actually breeds prejudice | 
against the Socialist movement, in my | 


opinion. 
Now the red flag stands for universal 


brotherhood—red being the color of the — 


common blood that runs through the 
veins of all mankind. 


this and nothing more, and when Social- 


ists put the red flag ahead of the nation- I 


al emblem it means that they are put- 


ting internationalism higher than nation- 


alism, that is all. 


- This is.no time to cry down the red _ 
flag. Never in the world’s history. was 
there greater need for the spirit of © 


which it is the symbol. 
In the churches we hear 
“His blood-red banner streams afar.” 


Why are these singers so horrified when © 


the blood-red banner is actually borne 
down the street, an outward and visible 
sign of the highest social aspirations of 
thousands upon thousands of working- 
men and women scattered over every 
part of the world? 
Nina BULL. 
Buffalo. 


THE SEAMEN’S BILL 


To THE Epitor: The criticism of An- 
drew Furuseth, president of the Sea- 
men’s Union, on my article on Our 
Natural Waterways and the LaFollette 
Seamen’s Bill, is such as might have been 
expected—but he does not quite hew to, 
the line. In his reference to the Vol- 
turno disaster, he does not mention that 
during the gale when this disaster oc- 
curred such experienced men as were in 
charge of the attending vessels (and 
surely he will not contend that the offi- 
cers of all these vessels were without 
skill as seamen) did not dare to put over 
any life-boats for some time, even boats 
without passengers, and then only with 
the bravest men who volunteered to 


man them. After the oil vessel had — 


smoothed the waters somewhat, more 
boats were put out. It was not the lack 
of skilled men, as he suggests, but the 


gale, and if the Volturno had put all 


her passengers overboard at the outbreak 
of the fire, even with the best men in 
the world as crews, the chances are that 
the losses would have been ten to one 
over what they were. 


His reference to the Monroe being so 
undermanned that she neglected to put 
down her hatches properly on leaving 
New York, is begging the question in a 
very feeble manner; also that the Em- 
press of Ireland did not have the neces- 
sary number of real skilled men “to close 
her compartments,” and that it “was an- 
other case of open hatches” seems also 
to be begging the question in a worse 
degree. In the first place, it was not 


f 


\ k 


It means just 


it sung: 


the duty of the seamen to batten down 


the hatches on the Monroe, this being 
done by the shore crew which loaded 
the ship. The hatches on these ships are 
always closed before they leave port: by 
expert men. 


Jottings 
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Mr. Furuseth’s reference to “going 
down the bay of New York”—“defined 
by the court of admiralty and marine 
law writers as harbors” needs a little 
more definite proof. The harbor line of 
New York harbor is not understood by 
the Inspection Department as including 
the lower bay to my best knowledge and 
belief after diligent inquiry from authori- 
tative sources, and I do not think that 
he can prove that the lower bay is in- 
cluded in the habor any federal au- 
thority. 

The statement that “not more than 
twenty vessels under the American flag 
would be compelled to increase their 
crews” is so ridiculous that an answer to 
it seems hardly necessary in view of all 
the efforts that have been made by the 
merchant marine to fend off the unsafe 
and impractical parts of the LaFollette 
bill; nor does it seem plausible that the 
Seamen’s Union would support a paid 
representative at Washington for nine- 
feen years merely to increase the crews 
of twenty vessels. This is really pre- 
suining too much on the gullibility of 
the public. 

_The International Conference on 
Safety at Sea, which was made up of 
the ablest marine men of all the mari- 
time nations, is given very scant courtesy 
in the flippant remark that “the only 
recommendations of real value that came 
from that conference are the recommen- 
dations as to standard of life-boats, and 
these recommendations are embodied in 
the Alexander substitute (House) for 
the La Follette seamen’s bill (Senate).” 

The findings of this conference are 
considered so important by the President 
of the United States, that he has recom- 
mended their ratification by the Senate 
in his message just issued and it certainly 
should be done. 

Mr. Furuseth’s reference to the Fall 
River boats having no difficulty in sup- 
plying life-boats does not mention the 
fact that the Fall River Line has been 
a railroad owned corporation, doing busi- 
ness parallel to its own road, so that 
what is lost on the steamer would be 
taken by the railroad, and-also the fact 
that these steamers have cut their li- 
censes to such an extent as to most 
seriously injure their passenger earnings 
and in fact have injured them beyond a 
point where a private corporation could 
endure if not backed as in this case of 
the New Haven Railroad. 

Mr. Furuseth also seems to object to 
the suggestion “that a technical com- 
mission be appointed by the government 
to review our navigation laws and to 
pass on proposed legislation. such com- 
mission to be made up of the best ma- 
rine brains in the country, the best naval 


architect, the best marine engineer, the - 


most intelligent navigating officers, both 
on the ocean and on inland waters—the 
most successful steamboat operators. 
This commission, in co-operation with 
the Department of Commerce, to formu- 
late rigid but intelligent rules for each 
of the varied classes of our varied ma- 
rine.” : 
He clips his renlv to this by curtlv 
saying that I suggested “a commission of 
the shippina intcrests.” I leave it to the 
reader’s intellisence to form his own con- 
clusion as to these statements. 
“OFFICER OF THE INLAND MARINE.” 
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JOTTINGS 


Detroit has opened a second municipal 
“health center” or free clinic. Dr. William 
H. Price, city health officer, says that the 
people are growing accustomed to the clin- 
ics, and that therefore more satisfactory 
work is being accomplished with less ex- 
penditure of time. 


At the recent meeting of the National 
Association of State Universities, repre- 
sentatives-of fourteen city colleges helped 
to form the Association of Urban Univer- 
sities. These municipal colleges are aim- 
ing to do for their cities what many state 
universities are now doing for their states— 
awaken the public to the value of expert 
knowledge and train them in municipal, 
state and national citizenship. 


The Denver Department of Health re- 
cently vaccinated over twelve hundred per- 
sons within ten days. This was done free 
of charge and in some cases under com- 
pulsion. The department apparently does 
not fear an outbreak of smallpox at this 
time, though during the past year there 
were one hundred cases in Denver as com- 
pared with nineteen in Greater New York. 
“Any one who develops smallpox,” says 
the vigorous little municipal paper, The 
City of Denver, “has no one to blame but 
himself.” 


The Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene has opened an office at 5 Ash- 
burton Place, Boston. The officers of the 
society are: Harvey H. Baker, Boston, 
president; Doctor Walter E. Fernald, Wav- 
erly, vice-president; Dr. Charles E. Thomp- 
son, Gardner, secretary; John Koren, Bos- 
ton, treasurer; Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, 
formerly resident physician at the Psycho- 
pathic Hospital, Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
first assistant physician at the Psychopathic 
Hospital, Boston, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


The first attempt to enforce the child 
labor law in Pennsylvania was made in 
Philadelphia this past summer. Of 3,954 
children examined for employment certifi- 
cates, only about one-fourth passed with 
perfect physical record; 427 certificates 
were held until defects of eyes or teeth 
should be corrected; 17 were refused be- 
cause of permanent disability. Six physi- 
cians from the city division of medical 
inspection of schools and one from the de- 
partment of labor and industry co-operated 
in this work. 


The Joliet Prison Post, published month- 
ly by the board of commissioners and the 
warden of the Illinois State Penitentiary, 
is rounding out its first year with success. 
Not the least interesting part is contributed 
by the prisoners themselves. The October 
number contains Superintendent William 
C. Graves’ account of changes he is intro- 
ducing in the reformatory at Pontiac, 
summed up in his statement of it to the 
boys: “When we open to you a way for 
the growth of good, the responsibility is 
upon you and it is up to you to make 
good.” 


The unique suggestion that injuries from 
bonfires and matches might be lessened by 
dressing children in fireproof clothing, 
comes from Dr. Charles F, Pabst, coroner’s 
physician of Brooklyn. As reported in the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Dr. 
Pabst suggests “that parents fireproof the 
cowboy and Indian suits so much in vogue, 
the fringes of which are constant sources 
of danger from fire; and also fireproof lace 
curtains and other hangings liable to be 
ignited by children playing with matches at 
home. The articles to be rendered fire- 
proof are to be dipped in a solution of a 
pound of ammonium phosphate (costing 
perhaps 25 cents) in a gallon of water. The 
solution is entirely harmless for both the 
child and the material washed.” 


NEW CHARITY PAPER 


A little four-page newspaper, the Help 
ing Hand, recently started by the Federat- 
ed Charities of Baltimore, proved so popu 
lar that three editions totaling 20,000 copies 
had to be printed of volume 1, number 1 
The paper tells of what the Federated 
Charities is doing, lists situations wanted, 
tells where to send surplus clothing and 
furniture, and in general adds force to the 
society's motto: “Do more than help the 
poor in their poverty; help them out of it:” 


A REGRETTED MISTAKE 


In Tue Survey of December 5 in the 
first editorial, in discussing the Ohio con- 
stitutional amendment with reference to 
the minimum wage, mention is made of 
the fact that last legislature authorized the 
Industrial Commission to inquire as to the 
wages of women in department stores and 
there follows this statement: “The report 
is not yet available.” This report was pub- 
lished by the Industrial Commission several 
months ago and was reviewed at some 
length by THe Survey in the issue of 
July 25. 


/ CONFERENCE ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


In conjunction with the annual meeting of 
the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation to be held in Philadelphia December 
28-29, the Second National Conference on 
Unemployment will be held under the 
auspices of the association. Municipal of- 
ficials, relief executives and investigators 
will participate. Public action is to be dis- 
cussed—from the standpoint of the city by 
Morris L. Cooke, director of public works, 
Philadelphia; of the state by John P. Jack- 
son, commissioner of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry, and 
of the nation by Meyer London, Socialist 
congressman-elect from New York city. 


JACOB RIIS’S BOOKS 


The Russell Sage Foundation has re- 
ceived from Mrs. Riis about 200 volumes 
from the collection of the late Jacob A. 
Riis. Many of the reports and pamphlets 
have an especial interest in that they con- 
tain his autograph or inscriptions to him 
from the authors of important pieces of 
social research or writing, whose gift books 
they were. Others have notes and com- 
ments in Mr. Riis’s handwriting. They 
were taken from the shelves of the little 
literary “den,” with its fireplace and 
trophies of newspaperdom and reform. 
which he built years ago in the back yard 
of his home at Richmond Hill. 


The Sage Foundation Library, to which 
the books are given, is the outgrowth of 
the library instituted many years ago by 
the Charity Organization Society of New 
York. It covers the general fields of prac- 
tical sociology and economics, is located 
on the ninth floor of the Sage Foundation 
Building, at 130 East Twenty-second 
Street, and is open to the public, its tables 
and alcoves providing a convenient work 
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THE BANK FOR 
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280 Fourth Avenue. December 9th, 1914 


19ist SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Trustees has declared an interest 
dividend for the Six Months ending December 
3\st, 1914, at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum on 
all sums of $5.00 and upward entitled thereto, 
and payable on and after January 20th, 1915. 
The dividend will be credited to depositors ‘as 
principal January Ist, 1915. Deposits made on 
or before January 9th, 1915, will draw interest 
from January Ist, 1915. 


WALTER TRIMBLE, President. 
LEWIS B. GAWTRY, Secretary. 
JAMES KNOWLES, Comptroller. 


GREENWICH 
SAVINGS BANK 


(Incorporated 1833) 


S.E. Cor. 6th Ave. and {6th Street 
NEW YORK 


TWO-RATE INTEREST-DIVIDEND 
Six Months ending December 3lst, 1914 


On all sums from $5 to $3,000 to depositors 
entitled to interest under the by-laws at the rate 
of FOUR PER CENT. per annum, on so 
much of every account as shall not exceed 
$1,000; and at the rate of THREE and ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum on so much 
of every account as shall exceed $1,000 payable 
on and after JAN, 18, is 


Deposits made on or before JAN. 9 
will draw interest from JAN. I, 1915. 


JAMES QUINLAN, President. 
CHARLES M. DUTCHER, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS M. BACON, JR. 
B. OGDEN CHISOLM, 


2 f Secretaries. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line, 


‘Want’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘Situations Wanted,”’ ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN WITH TRAINING 


AND EXPERIENCE IN BOYS’ WORK. 
SEEKS POSITION IN BOYS’ HOME 
SERVICE FIRST, MONEY OF SEC- 
ONDARY IMPORTANCE. DISTANCE 
NO CONSIDERATION. ADDRESS 1299 
SUIRVEEE 


YOUNG COUPLE (American) at pres- 
ent engaged in institution, experienced in 
institutional management. Executive ability. 
References. Address 2608 SuRVEY. 


PHYSICAL Director, 7 years’ teaching 
experience, Instructor in Athletics, boxing, 
wrestling and swimming, seeks a new con- 
nection, ‘Address 1216 Survey. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—“Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thou- 


sand have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery, Mgr. 


place. It was Mrs. Riis’s thought to place 
the books where they would be permanent- 
ly available for social workers and writers 
in the city where Mr. Riis put in the major 
part of his life. 


RURAL HOME EDUCATION 


Several bulletins suggesting courses of 
reading for boys and girls in rural locali- 
ties have been issued by the Home Edu- 
cation Division of the United States Bur- 
eau of Education. This division, recently 
established, aims to make the homes of 
the country better educational institutions. 
Philander P. Claxton, United States com- 
missioner of education, outlines. four tasks 
for it: to provide general reading courses 
and give advice to parents in regard to 
the education of their children; to give 
definite information in regard to the: early 
physical, mental and moral education of 
children, with special emphasis on health; 
to bring about closer co-operation between 
the home and school while children are in 
school; and to extend the education of 
boys and girls after they have left school, 
chiefly through courses of reading. 


RECENT PAMPHLETS 


The Record of the Hague. Compiled by 
Denys P. Myers. Pamphlet Series. World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Facts About Belgium. A compila- 
tion presenting the Belgian case in the 
present European War. Belgian Legation, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Payment of Fines in Installments 
by Offenders. Bulletin No. 4. Municipal 
Reference Library, Public Library, 1005 
City Hall, Chicago. 


Trade Conditions and Opportunities in 
South America. Industrial Development 
Bulletin No. 2. State Board of Labor and 
Industries, 1 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The Vocational Guidance Propaganda of 
the League. Leaflet No. 10. The Con- 
sumers’ League of Connecticut, 36 Pearl 
Street, Hartford, Conn. Price 20 cents. 


Danish Elementary Rural Schools, with 
some reference to seminaries for the train- 
ing of rural teachers. By H. W. Foght. 
Bulletin, 1914, No. 24. U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Washington. 


A list of speakers and their subjects in 
twenty-five states is announced in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Social Service Bulletin 
of the Methodist Federation for Social Ser- 
vice, 2512 Park Place, Evanston, Ill. 


Safety in the Care and Use of Industrial 
Railways. Safety Bulletin No. 16. Na- 
tional Founders’ Association, Committee 
Safety and Sanitation, M. W. Alexander, 
Chairman, West Lynn, Mass. 


An Application of the Teachings of 
Christ to the Relation of the Employer to 
his Employes. By Marshall A. Granger. 
Hattie Elizabeth Lewis Memorial Essays 
in Applied Christianity. University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


The Organization and Administration of 
the Pauper Department. The Organiza- 
tion and Administration of the Health De- 
partment. April, 1914. Reports of a sur- 
vey made by the Springfield Bureau of 
Municipal Research, Springfield, Mass. 
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The Church and Industrial Warfare: a} 
report on the labor troubles in Colorado} } 
and Michigan. By the Rev. Henry: AL} 
Atkinson. Federal Council of Churches | 
of Christ in America, 105 East 22d Street, | 
New York, | 


Can Insurance Experience Be Applied | 
to Lengthen Life? By Arthur Hunter, ac-! 
tuary New York Life Insurance Company. | 
An address delivered before the eighth an- 
nual meeting of the Association of Life) 
Insurance Presidents, 1 Madison Avenue, | 
New York. 


Moral Education in the High School 
By Edward O. Sisson, Ph.D., Commis-. 
sioner of -Education, Boise, Idaho, Re~! 
printed from Principles of Secondary Edu-_ 
cation, edited by Paul Monroe. The Mac- ; 
millan Co., New York. 


The Crusader. A special issue to serve | 
as a review of the organized movement in _ 
Wisconsin versus tuberculosis. No. 49, 
November, 1914. Published by and in the 
interest of the Wisconsin Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association, University Extension 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis. Price 25 cents. 


A Year Book of-the Church and Social 
Service in the United States. By Harry 
F, Ward. Commission on the Church and 
Social Service of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, 105 
East 22d Street, New York city. 


The Churches of Christ in America and 
International Peace, presented by the Rev. 
Charles S. Macfarland, Secretary, at the 
Church Peace Conference, Constance, Ger- 
many, August 2, 1914. The Church Peace 
Union, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York city. 


Practical Statistics of Public Health 
Nursing and Community Sickness Expe- 
rience. By Frederick L, Hoffman. Ad- 
dress delivered before the National Organ- 
ization for Public Health Nursing, St. 
Louis, April 25, 1914. The Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, Newark, 


N. J 


Poverty and Tuberculosis. Two years of 
the Home Hospital Experiment. Methods, 
results and comparative cost of the com- 
bined home and hospital treatment of 
families made dependent by tuberculosis. 
New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, 105 East 22d Street, 
New York city. 


Industrial Accidents in the United States 
and Their Relative Frequency in Different 
Occupations. By Frederick L. Hoffman. 
Address delivered before the Detroit Con- 
ference of Accident Underwriters, Milwau- 
kee. The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, N. J. 


Utah’s Minimum Wage Law for Fe- 
males. Paper ‘read by’! Ho i) amess 
commissioner of immigration,” labor and 
statistics of Utah, before the National Con- 
vention of the Association of Governmental 
Labor Officials of the U. S. and Canada, at 
Nashville, Tenn. State Bureau of Immi- 
gration, Labor and Statistics, 421 Felt 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Rural Schoolhouses 
Fletcher B. Dresslar. Bulletin, 1914, No. 
12. Whole No. 585. U.’ S. Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. Price 50 
cents. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The main purpose of this bul- 
letin is to offer suggestions with reference 
to the construction of rural school buildings, 
especially from the sanitary and educational 
point of view. 


and Grounds. By 


Municipal Life and 
Government in 
Germany 


By William Harbutt Daw- 
son. With Appendices. | 8vo. 
$3.75 net. 


“Unstinted praise and thanks are 
due Mr. Dawson for this magnum 
opus.’—London Times. 

“A study of institutions that have 
an important bearing on Germany's 
fighting strength."—N. Y. Times. 

“This book is an expression of 
municipal government in practice and 
is based on first-hand study and ob- 
servation. The book shows 
the German towns to be engaged in 
activities so multifarious that the 
author asks the question whether in 
our country we yet understand 
what true self-government. means.”— 
Watchman Examiner. 

“This is a storehouse of valuable 
information gathered and classified 
by an English writer who has pub- 
lished other careful studies of Ger- 
man institutions and methods.”— 
Trenton Times-Advertiser. 
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believes in the American people. 
He believes that YOU should know the 
TRUTH about the inside workings of 
YOUR government and the records of 
your representatives at Washington. 


So with the help and approval of a score 
of other fighters for the common good, 
Senator La Follette established 


La Follette’s Magazine 


devoted to fearless discussion of the most 
important public questions, and has de- 
partments for the home, special articles, 
stories, a Farm Department, fiction, 
humor, important news of the world. 
Published monthly. Regular price $1.00 per year. 


To permit you to get acquainted with the maga- 
zine we will send it to you on trial 


3 Months for 25c. 


Simply send a quarter with your name 
and address to 


LA FOLLETTE’S, Box 40, Madison, Wis. 


Modern Industry 


In Relation te the Family, Health, Education, 
Morality 


By Florence Kelley, General 
Secretary, National Consumers’ 
League; formerly Chief State Fac- 
tory Inspector of Illinois. Crown 
8vo. $1.00 net. 


“A compact little volume which covers 
a great deal of ground in a most ad- 
mirable fashion. Knowledge of facts is 
here, and the open-minded attitude of in- 
vestigation. Here is a definite stand- 
point and message, too.”—Chicago Even- 
ing Post. 


“Tt is a most succinct, specific, and con- 
densed indictment of present-day indus- 
try. It presents, all the more convincing- 
ly, because implicitly, the direction of true 
progress. The next steps are not debated 
for; they are shown as the practicable 
things already rooted in the better side 
of what is. In fact, they are next steps, 
not visions across. ‘a gulf.) 4). 0.) 'No 
president, director or general manager 
will have a real estimate of what his 
cost statements are likely to show in the 
ten years succeeding this year, unless he 
reads this book.”—Rosert G. VALENTINE 
in The Survey. 


“Tensely interesting and rings 
with sincerity.”"— Boston Globe. 


Upton Sinclair’s 


Stirring New Novel 


SYLVIA’S 
MARRIAGE 


Arouses admiration and halts criticism by its 
vitality and directness 


$1.20 net, at Booksellers’ or from the Publishers 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Phila. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


Edited by Albion W. Small, in co-operation with the 
oficersoti he American Sociological Society 


@ To know the facts about our social or- 
ganization is to be equipped to deal with it 
intelligently and efficiently. © 

@ For twenty years The American Jour- 
nal of Sociology has heen publishing con- 
tributions of fundamental importance to 


society. They cover the field of social 
science, are written by leading investigators, 
and are wholly without partisan bias. 

q Vital and interesting, and free from tech- 
nicalities, the Journal will keep you in 
touch with the world of social thought and 
investigation. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL of SOCIOLOGY 


$2.00 a year; issued bi-monthly 
Foreign postage, 43 cts.; Canadian postage, 25 cts. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago Illinois 


Work and Wages 


In continuation of Lerd Brassey’s “ Work and 


and ‘‘Fereign Werk and 
English Wages’’ 


Wages”’ 


By Sydney J. Chapman, M.A., 
M. Com. 8vo. Part III. Social 
Betterment. $3.00 met. 

Vol. I, Foreign Competition, at 
SoU0Mmrandes Volk ii cee Work sand 
Wages,” at $4.00, are already pub- 
lished. 


In the present volume, Professor 
Chapman completes the task which, 
he undertook of collecting and com- 
paring the costs of labor, the prob- 
lems of wages and employment, and 
the conditions of life for the great 
body of workers at home and abroad. 

The present volume deals with so- 
cial- progress, housing, public health, 
training, boy and girl labor, condi- 
tions of labor, home-work and the 
English legal regulations, store clerks, 
and finally, with public aid. 


Fourth Ave. and 30th St. 
New York 
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Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
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Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 
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Give The Survey a vigorous’ New Year’s Boost: Send zx 
a $10 Co-operating Subscription to reach us January 1. 


(Copy of annual report of Survey Associates, Inc., containing Sinancial statement referred 
to in Dr. Shaw?s letter, will be sent on request.) 
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30 IRVING. PLACE-NEW*¥QORK 
ALBERT SHAW: EDITOR 


‘Noveuber 10, 1914 


Dear Dre Devine: 

I have received from Mre Heaton the very capes 
statement of the revenues and expenses of the survey for the last 
fiscal yeare It seems to me that it shows excellent management 
ard 4s most praiseworthy. 

I can hardly think of any comparable effort, in the field 


-of progress in social affairs, that is accomplishing so much for 80 


little expenditure of philanthropic funds. The Survey is profoundly 
influencing the reform of charitable and penological institutions in 
halfeaehundred great commonwealths and in hundreds of cities. Its 
position is assurede The confidence in it felt by trained experts, 
social and economic scholars, and public officials is a very great 
asset; and I am inciined to think that its service to the people of 
the United States is equal to at least a dollar apiece, pace year, 
for every man, woman, and child in the country. That is to say, 
the Survey is rendering a hundred million dollars’ worth of service, 
while the philanthropic boards and private individuals who support 
its work are obliged to provide for only 40 per cent. of ‘its total 
budget of considerably less than a hundred thousand dollars. 

As a fellow-editor and publisher, I congratulate you 
without envy and with real enthusiasm upon the splendid more that. 


Survey is doing. 
Sincerely yours. 


lit ao 
V5 


I have turned to my associate who is taking down this 


letter for me, with some further comments in advocacy of my views 
as. to what the Survey is able to do for the improvement of prisons, 
asylums, and all kinds of institutions, and he quietly adds these 


words: "Besides all this, they make it interesting)" 
qiewe wiser ee A 
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